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NEW YORK MUNICIPAL 
ARTS PLAN GIVEN 
BY LA GUARDIA 


Orchestra, Art Centre and 
Music High School Among 
Projects Listed in Cultural 
Program 


Big Committee Meets 


Mayor Informs Music and 
Art Leaders of Compre- 
hensive Works Enlisting Co- 
operation of Both City and 
Federal Agencies 

A MUNICIPAL orchestra to give 


symphony concerts at popular 
prices, a municipal art centre and a pub- 
lic high school of music were among the 
recommendations which Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia of New York offered in 
pursuance of his cultural program at the 
first meeting of the recently created 
Municipal Art Committee in City Hall 
on Jan. 15. Headed by Mrs. Henry 
Breckinridge, the committee comprises 
135 representative musicians, artists 
and art patrons of the city. 

The art centre, according to the 
mayor, might serve not only as an ex- 
hibition gallery for all artists, but also 
as a locale for concerts. Pointing out 
that “until recently not one-fifth of one 
per cent of the people had heard a sym- 
phony,” he declared that “there must 
be some way found where we can be 
certain of supplying good music at popu- 
lar prices, and I hope to have free con- 
certs before long.” The _ city-owned 
radio station, WNYC, is expected to 
furnish assistance in this direction. 
“That station needs all the art we can 
give it,” said the mayor. Although he 
believes that teaching musical rudiments 
is within the province of individual 
vrade schools, he declared that all higher 
musical education should be confined to 
one building. Students of special musi 
cal ability would attend. 


Co-operation Believed Assured 


Mayor LaGuardia assured the assem- 
bly that municipal government depart- 
ments would co-operate in setting aside 
a tract of land for the proposed art cen- 
tre, that the Federal Relief Administra- 
tion is intensely interested in finding em- 


ployment for competent musicians, and 


that the Department of Education could 
} be depended upon to co-operate in the 


f\ trojected high school of music. 


The chairman of the committee, Mrs. 
Breckinridge, concurred in all of Mayor 

® laGuardia’s views and urged her co- 
horts to co-operate to the fullest in put- 
ling forward the program for com- 
munity music and drama, and to aid in 
familiarizing the public with the plans. 
musical 


Preceding the meeting, a 


(Continued on page 22) 


Launching an Arts Program for a Great City 





Wide World Photographs 





Scenes in City Hall 
When Mayor Fiorello 
H. La Guardia Called 
the Recent Meeting 
of His Municipal Art 
Committee of 135. 
Above, from the Left, 
Ignace Hilsberg, John 
Erskine, Walter Dam- 
rosch and Walter W. 
Naumburg. At the 
Right, the Mayor 
Speaks to the Com- 
mittee, with Mrs. Hen- 
ry Breckinridge at His 
Right Hand 
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In The Pasha’s Garden Has Its Premiere 


At the Metropolitan; 16th American Work 


“THE world premiere of John Lau- 

rence Seymour’s opera, In_ the 
Pashas Garden, the Metropolitan’s six- 
teenth production by American com- 
posers, was scheduled for a special per- 
formance at a matinee on the afternoon 
of Jan. 24, in a double bill with Puc 
cini’s La Bohéme. A review of the 
premiere will appear in the next issue 
of MusIcaAL AMERICA. 

In the Pasha’s Garden is Mr. Sey 
mour’s seventh operatic work and he is 
said to be already working on his ninth. 
The libretto, by H. C. Tracy, is founded 
upon a tale of modern Constantinople 
by H. G. Dwight. The opera was orig 
inally announced as The Eunuch. The 
story deals with an elderly Pasha, his 


young wife, Héléne, her lover, Etienne, 
and a suspicious eunuch, Ziimbiil Agha. 
There is also a servant, Shaban. 

The allotment of roles includes Law 
rence Tibbett as the Pasha, Helen Jep 
son, who makes her Metropolitan debut 
on this occasion, as Héléne: Frederick 
Jagel as Etienne: Marek Windheim as 
Ziimbiil Agha, and Arthur Anderson as 
Shaban with Ettore Panizza conducting. 

The stage setting and costumes were 
designed by Frederick J. Kiesier who 
designed the production for the Erskine- 
\ntheil opera, Helen Retires. at the 
Juilliard School last season and that of 
Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos there last 
autumn. Light projections are used in 
place of painted canvas. 


MASCAGNI’S NERONE 
GIVEN PREMIERE 
AT LA SCALA 


Veteran Composer Is Ac- 
claimed By Milan Public at 
First Performance of the 
Work He Began in 1892 


Pertile in the Title Role 


Score, Begun Soon After the 
Success of Cavalleria, Put 
Aside Until Boito’s Opera 
On Same Subject Was 
Brought Out 


ILAN, Jan. 17.—Amid scenes of 
enthusiasm equalled only in recent 
years by those at the premiere of 
Boito’s Il Nerone at La Scala, Pietro 
Mascagni’s opera of the same name had 
its world premiere in that opera house 
last night. Mascagni, who has been 
working on the opera since 1892, was 
greeted with a furore of applause when 
he stepped to the conductor’s stand and 
was recalled to the stage five times 
after the first act and six after the 
second. 

Although Mascagni began the com 
position of Nerone two vears after the 
world-wide success of Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana, he laid’ it aside soon after on 
account of the desire, it is said, to have 
\rrigo Boito’s opera of the same title 
given to the world before his. When 
the Boito work was produced in May. 
1924, Mascagni, although he had com- 
posed twelve operas in the meantime 
took up his score again. 

Nero as a Psychopathic Individual 

The libretto, by Targioni Tozzetti, 
who wrote that of Cavalleria Rusticana, 
is from a play by Pietro Cossa. It 
deals with Nero the libertine and sen 
sualist who believed himself a great 
poet and a great musician. The great 
drama of the Eternal City plays little 
more than the part of a background for 
the story of a psychopathic individual. 
It is in three acts and four scenes with 
no prelude, the certain rising after a 
few quick chords in the orchestra. 
There is, however, a very beautiful in 
termezzo between the two scenes of the 
final act. 

The first scene is laid in a low tavern 
where discontented gladiators, slaves 
and merchants are drinking and cursing 
the tyranny of Nero. One of them 
exhorts the crowd to have confidence 
in the new faith being preached in the 
catacombs. The scene is interrupted 
by the entrance of a beautiful Greek 
slave, Egloge, who implores protection 
from two men who have been molesting 
her. The crowd seize the men and 
beat them. but to their horror, one is 
found to be the Emperor. Nero dis- 
misses the crowd and has Egloge sent 
to his palace. He is joined by Atte. a 
freedwoman who loves him, and who 

(Continued on page 4) 
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CHICAGO FORCES HONOR BACH ANNIVERSARY 


B Minor Mass Newly Orches- 
trated by Stock, DeLamarter 
and Noelte 


Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—As one of two 
major observances of the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of 
Johann Sebastian Bach, the B Minor 
Mass was presented under the conduct- 
orship of Frederick Stock at the Chi- 
cago Symphony concerts of Jan. 8, 10 
and 11. The chorus was the Apollo 
Club, and the soloists were Jeanette 
Vreeland, and Kathryn Witwer, so- 
pranos; Rose Bampton, contralto; Dan 
Gridley, tenor and Chase Baromeo, bass 

Chicago has not lacked opportunity to 
become acquainted with Bach’s great 
masterwork, for the Apollo Club has 
given it on numerous occasions, both 
under the late Harrison Wild and the 
present conductor, Edgar Nelson. But 
the chance to hear it interpreted by Mr 
Stock appealed strongly to the musical 
public. These programs also served as 
the annual Theodore Thomas memorial 

The polyphony of the chorus was 
clear and the rhythmical movement well 
marked. The voices were trained to an 
admirable degree of accuracy and nego- 
tiated the notoriously difficult passages 
with satisfying ease. Likewise note- 
worthy were the clear dynamic con- 
trasts, Mr. Stock having carefully edited 
the score to relieve the always imminent 
peril of monotony in an extended work 
in this style. 


New Orchestration Pleases 


Perhaps the most interesting featur: 
was the entirely new orchestration, the 
work of Mr. Stock and Eric DeLamar- 
ter for the accompaniments to the 
choruses and of Dr. Albert Noelte for 
the solos. The antique organ part by 
Kretschmer, which has played so larg: 
a part in all previous interpretations, 
was discarded almost in its entirety, and 
the new _ orchestration constructed 
directly from Bach’s figured bass con 
tinuo. All solo obbligatos as indicated 
by Bach were, of course, retained. The 
new orchestration is solid and brilliant 
without transgressions of spirit or let- 
ter. Characteristic high trumpets, sup 
ported by the clarinets form a striking 
accent of the new scoring. In perform- 
ance the instrumental parts were 
beautifully played by Mischa Mischa 
koff, concertmaster ; Ernest Lieg], flute : 
Florian Mueller, oboe: and Elton 
Benge, trumpet. 

The work of the soloists was on an 
equal level of excellence. Both Miss 
Vreeland and Miss Witwer sang with 
the most finished phrasing and musi- 
cianship. Miss Bampton’s warm con- 
tralto lent character to her solos whik 
the poise and polish of Mr. Gridley’s 
vocalism left nothing to be desired 
Chase Baromeo enjoyed a success all 
his own, adapting his naturally dra- 
matic method of singing to the exigen- 


solo 


cies of the long Bach phrases with 
splendid effect. 
Resident Soloist Heard 
Tomford Harris, resident pianist 


constantly growing fame, was the soloist 


at the concerts of Jan. 3 and 4. The 
program : 
Symphony in D° Mozart 


Concerto for Piano. No. 5 in F.. Saint-Saens 
r. Harris 

Symphony No. 3 : Beethoven 

Mr. Harris achieved decisive success 
with a large audience. Though lacking 
in the extremes of power necessary for 
the best effect in concerto playing, his 
technic is nevertheless of true virtuoso 
calibre. The first movement possessed 
elegance, in the best sense of that mis- 


used word, while the slow movement 
was finely imaginative, with an entirely 
modern use of the piano’s resources of 
color. 

The Mozart Haffner Symphony was 
well nigh perfect, and of the sweep and 
intellectual grasp which animated the 
Eroica as much may be said, even with 
the conscientious reservation one must 
always make as to Mr. Stock’s addition 
of trombones to all four movements of 
this work. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





SPECIAL OPERA SEASON 
MARKS BELLINI JUBILEE 


Foresta-Hayek Sings in Catania Series 
Observing 100th Anniversary 
of Composer's Death 

Catania, Itaty, Jan. 10—Celebrat- 
ing the 100th anniversary of the death 
of Vincenzo Bellini, a special season 
opened here at the Teatro Massimo 
Bellini this month, the first opera being 
Bellini’s little performed Beatrice di 
Tenda on Jan. 1. The other Bellini 
operas to be given include I Capuleti e 
I Montecchi (The Capulets and the 
Montagues), Bellini’s opera on the 
Romeo and Juliet story, Norma and I 
Purittani. The conductor is Gino Mari- 
nuzzi, and celebrated artists have been 
ngaged for the season. 

In the opening performance, Beatrice 
li Tenda, the role of Orombello was 


sung by the American tenor, Franco 
Foresta-Havek. with Giannini Arrango 
Lombardo as Beatrice. and Garini 
» s Agnese del Maino 

\ handsome. illustrated souvenir 
program has been issued. containing 
photographs of Bellini, the opera house 


wr 
— 2 «a5 
nh 


sumed for him 


here na and an essay by 
\. Della Corte and Guido M. Gatti on 
his life and works, with photographs 
of the singers of a former day, Pasta, 


- 


> ic 
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Turina and Malibran, as well as of 
rooms in the Museo Belliniano ( Bellini 
Museum) in this city. Opera houses 
all over Italy are commemorating the 
centenary this year, but nowhere is 
there a more genuinely interested pub- 
lic than in this city, where Bellini was 
born on Nov. 1, 1801, and which has 
always honored his name and his 
memory. 


MASCAGNI’S NERONE 
GIVEN AT LA SCALA 


(Continued from page 3) 
warns him of the approaching fall of 
Rome. 


“What a Great Artist Perishes!” 


The second act is in the palace gar- 
dens on the Palatine Hill. Nero frees 
Egloge with whom he has fallen in 
love. The third act begins in the 
Triclinium of the palace during an 
orgy, with Egloge as queen. She is 
poisoned by a jealous rival and dies 
and at the same time Nero learns that 
the populace has revolted. He escapes 
and after an intermezzo, the final scene 
is shown in a hut belonging to one of 
the Emperor’s faithful followers. When 
it is announced to him that the Senate 
has proclaimed him an enemy, he falls 
on his dagger uttering the historical 
line, “What a great artist perishes!” 

Impressions of the music at one hear- 
ing differ considerably, some believing 
that it will appeal to the public, while 
others hold a contrary opinion. The 
few choruses are well written and there 
are several lyrical bits of real beauty 
such as the hymn to Life, Youth and 
the Sun which Nero sings as he frees 
Egloge. The chorus in the inn in the 
first scene when the drinkers are ex 
horted to go to the catacombs to hear 
the new religion, has real mystical 
beauty. 

Aureliano Pertile created the role of 
Nero, Bruna Rasa that of Atte and 
Margherita Carosio that of Egloge. 








Opera in Rome Opens Under Serafin 
With Revival of Monteverdi Orfeo 


Rome 


season 


Jan. 15—The Royal Opera 
inaugurated auspiciously 
on the evening of Dec. 27, with Claudio 
Monteverdi's 327-year-old opera, Orfeo, 
before an andience of unusual distinc- 
tion from both the musical and social 
points of view. The occasion was also 
notable as the beginning of Tullio Ser- 
afin’s consulship as general artistic di- 
rector and principal conductor of Rome’s 


foremost lyric theatre 


was 


Monteverdi's work has long been con- 


sidered one of the pillars of opera. It 
was revived in concert form by the 
Societa degli Amici della Musica in 


Milan in 1909 under the aegis of Guido 
Visconti di Modrone in an arrangement 
by the late Giacomo Orefice, and per- 
f various Italian musical cen 
It created a profound impression 
everywhere though no opera house un 
lertook to give it a stage performance 
It is now, however. scheduled for La 
Scala in an arrangement bv Ottorino 
Respighi, and in Perugia. as well as 
the present version by Giacomo Ben 


. 
wie = 


ters 


venuti 


Tt was found necessary. of course. 
make certain changes in the orches- 
tration, but Benvenuti. a specialist in 


eh 7 a. Te a = - 
he older Italian music. has kept close to 


. 


the classical original He has. how 
ever, changed the title-role from a tenor 
to a haritone voice in accordance with 
hn 


belief that the tenors of Monteverdi’s 


day sang more in what is now consid- 
ered the baritone range. The text in 
Arturo Rossato’s arrangement does not 
alter the original, verbally, but merely 
changes the division of scenes. Ben- 
venuti has added five musical numbers, 
four of which are taken from Monte- 
verdi’s own madrigals and one from a 
canzone by Gabrieli. 

Mr. Serafin conducted magnificently 
and retained the early atmosphere of 
the opera to a remarkable extent. Ben- 
venuti Franci in the title role, gave an 
impressive performance. The modern 
settings by Felice Casorati were a fea- 
ture of the highly artistic production. 

Other singers in leading roles included 
Giuseppina Cobelli, Gabriella Gatti and 
Mr. De Paolis. The stage direction of 
Wymetal was effective in spite of the 
fact that the classical world was treated 
in a somewhat modern spirit. The 
choreography by Romanoff was well 
considered 


MacDowell Judges Announced 

Harold Bauer, Chalmers Clifton, 
Hans Lange, Alfred Pochon and Willem 
Willeke have consented to act as judges 
for the auditors of the chamber music 
composition contest, sponsored by the 
MacDowell Club. The preliminary and 
final competitions will take place during 
the wee kof March 10. 








FIFTH PHILADELPHIA 
OPERA IS PRAISED 


Boris Godounoff under Leader- 
ship of Smallens Given 
Profound Exposition 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan, 20.—Innovations 
of stagecraft were not attempted in the 
fifth of the series of operas sponsored by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, in the 
Academy of Music on Jan. 11-12-15, but 
an extremely good performance of Bori 
Godounoff was given with the elaborat 
settings used a couple of years ago b) 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Compan) 
of cherished memory. The stage ma 
terial was used by courtesy of the own 
ers, the Curtis Institute of Music 
Stress, however, was laid emphaticall 
on the choral work, the local chorus of 
sixty being supplemented by an equal 
number from the Art of Musical Russia 
Inc., of New York. The result wa 
notable singing of the choruses in which 
Moussorgsky expressed so poignantly 
the soul of the Russian people, and the 
scenes of pageantry were thronged by 
unusual numbers. The ensemble work 
was striking and colorful, both as to 
vocalism and theatre. 

Alexander Smallens conducted the 
full forces of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra in a thrilling version of the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff version of the original score. 
The Boris was Georges Yourenoff, who 
came from Paris, where he is noted for 
the role, for the three performances. 
Much less impressive in stature than 
the familiar Chaliapin, none the less he 
made up for physical bulk and momen- 
tum, by his subtle characterization of 
the Slavic Macbeth, overwhelmed by his 
ruthless ambition for sovereign sway 
and masterdom, and mordantly eaten by 
remorse. Ivan Ivantzoff was romantic 
as the Pretender and was matched by 
Edwina Eustis as Marina. The comedy 
relief of Varlaam and Missail was amus- 
ingly applied by Michel Shvetz and 
Josef Kallini, and the pathos of the 
Simpleton was well exhibited by Albert 
Mahler. Irra Petina was admirable as 
the Tsarevitch and the other roles were 
adequately filled. : 


David Bispham Medal Awarded to 
John Laurence Seymour 

The American Opera Society of Chi 
cago, Eleanor Everest Freer, founder : 
Emily Larned, president, has awarded 
the David Bispham medal to John Lau- 
rence Seymour, composer of the opera, 
In a Pasha’s Garden. 

The National Association for Ameri- 
can Composers and Conductors, Law 
rence Tibbett, president, co-operated in 
the presentation of this medal, made by 
the honorary president, Dr. Henry 
Hadley, upon the occasion of the opera’s 
first production at the Metropolitan 
Opera on Jan. 24. 


Adrian Boult Is Honor Guest at 
Reception After Broadcast 

Following his appearance as guest 
conductor on the General Motors broad 
cast on Sunday evening, Jan. 20, Dr. 
Adrian Boult, the English conductor, 
was guest at a reception held in his 
honor by Annie Friedberg, well known 
concert manager, at her home in New 
York. Myra Hess, making her first 
radio appearance in this country on this 
occasion was also a guest. 

Dr. Boult was greeted by many cele- 
brated musicians and music lovers, in 
vited by Miss Friedberg, who was as 


sistea by her two sisters in receiving 


and entertaining her guests. 
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MARCELLA SEMBRICH; The Close of a Career of Triumphs 


By JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON 


the most widely celebrated oper- 

atic and concert artists of her 
time, upon whom the world showered 
its applause in unstinted measure in the 
forty years between her debut in 1877 
and her retirement in 1917, died at her 
home in New York on Jan. 11, after an 
illness of several months. With her 
at the time of her death were her son, 
William Marcel Stengel, and his wife, 
Juliette de Coppet Stengel, her only 
close relatives in America. 


Continuing her career as a teacher 
after her retirement as a singer, Mme. 
Sembrich had remained for almost a 
quarter of a century after her New 
York opera farewell a living link with 
what is now looked back on as the Gol- 
den Age of pure singing at the Metro- 
politan; one of the most glamorous and 
inspirational figures in America’s music. 
To the end she retained the prestige she 
had won between 1883 and 1909, when 
she reigned as a queen of song at the 
Metropolitan, one of the brightest in 


VI ARCELLA SEMBRICH, one of 
a 





In an Early Role, That of Leila in Bizet's 
Pearl Fishers 


the clusters of stars assembled by the 
managements of Henry E. Abbey, Mau- 
rice Grau, Heinrich Conrad and Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza. Great as was the com 
petition, she shone with equal radiance 


beside such artists as the de Reszkes, 
Lilli Lehmann, Nellie Melba, Emma 


Eames, Ernestine Schumann Heink, En- 
rico Caruso, Pol Plancon and others of 
a day now legendary in its brillance, and 
vas regarded as an heir to the great 
coloratura tradition of Adelina Patti, 
Christine Nilsson, Ilma di Murska and 
their illustrious predecessors in this 
country. 

The artist whom the world 
know as Marcella Sembrich, was born 
in the little town of Wizniewczyk in 
Galicia on Feb. 15, 1858, as Praxede 
Marcelline Kochanska. Her father, one 
of fourteen children of a tanner, had run 
iway from home as a boy and joined a 
military band. He learned to play most 
instruments and when he left the band 
to marry he earned his living by play 
ing violin for dances in the neighbor 
ing villages and in the homes of the 
aristocracy. He taught his daughter 
both piano and violin and as a child of 


t 


ten she used to accompany him on his 
protessional engagements. In later years 
she spoke of her interest in being, as 
Marcella Sembrich, the honored guest in 


houses where as little Praxede Kochan 


was To 





As Violetta in Verdi's Traviata, Long a 
Favorite Part 


ska she had played dance tunes until she 
fell asleep over the keys of the piano 
The family made up a quartet, he: 
brother playing first violin, the mother, 
second, the father, ‘cello and she, piano 
They were so poor that music had to 
be borrowed and the child copied out 


the parts by candlc light. 


Advised by Liszt te Be Singer 


At the age of twelve the first interest 
in her ability was taken by a wandering 
singer of folk-songs named Lanovich, 
who admired her playing of the piano 
and violin so much that he was instru 
mental in having her enter the conser- 


vatory at Lemberg Here, she studied 
piano with Wilhelm Stengel and violin 
with Brustermann and also sang in the 
conservatory chorus. After four years, 
Stengel declared he could teach her 


nothing more, so he took her to Epstein 
of Vienna, who advised his obtaining 
a hearing with Liszt. This was accord- 
ingly done and the impression made was 
of such unusual musicianship that Lizst 





Lucia Was the Role in Which Marcella Sembrich Made Her Debut 
in Dresden, London and New York 


asked if she could do anything else be- 
sides playing the piano. Stengel replied 
that she could play the violin and also 
sing. Liszt, with amazing foresight, 


realized that the voice was the greatest 
of her three gifts in spite of its then 
He advised having 
hear her 


undeveloped state. 


Mathilde Marchesi and on 





© Dupont 


A Beloved Impersonation Was That of Mimi 
in La Bohéme 


Marchesi’s advice she began the study 
of singing under Rokitansky in Vienna 
and later with the younger Lamperti in 
Milan. This was in 1875. Two years 
later, on May 5, 1877, she married Wil- 
helm Stengel. On June 3 of that year 
she made her operatic debut in Athens 
as Elvira in | Puritan. 

While successful, she did not create 
any particular sensation and the follow- 
ing season, having taken her mother’s 
maiden name of Sembrich, she went to 
Dresden to study the German repertoire 
with Richard Levy. She appeared as 
Lucia at the Dresdon opera and was 
engaged for two sea 
sons. In 1880, Lon 
don -heard her as 
Lucia and greeted her 
with such an ovation 
that engagements in 
Madrid and St. Pe- 
tersburg followed. 

Sembrich’s entry in- 


to the musical world 
of America was ef- 
fected under interest 
ing conditions. The 
Metropolitan Opera 
House, built in Op- 
position to the Acad 


emy of Music, which 
was still under Maple 
direction and 
had Patti and Gerster 
as its chief luminaries, 
opened on Oct. 22, 
1883. The opening 
opera was Faust, with 
Christine Nilsson and 
Campanini in the lead 
ing roles. The sec 
ond night, Oct. 24, the 
young coloratura ap- 
peared, again as Lu- 
cia, and was well re- 
ceived. During that 
season she was also 
heard as Elvira in I 


son’s 


Puritani, Zerlina in 
Don Giovanni, Vio- 


letta in La Traviata and Ophélie in 
Hamlet. 

In the spring of that season occurred 
the historic occasion, still spoken of 
among musicians when the young Mar- 
cella Sembrich achieved a feat possibly 
never duplicated by any operatic artist. 
At a benefit for Henry Abbey, then 
Director of the Metropolitan, she sang 
an aria from La Sonnambula. Then, 
she played the violin obbligato for 
Nilsson’s singing of the Bach-Gounod 
Ave Maria. After this, she played a 
movement of a violin concerto by de 





Bravura Sparkle Distinguished This Rosina of 
Barber of Seville 


Beriot, and in response to frantic ap 
plause, seated herself at the piano and 
played a Chopin Mazurka. 

From the spring of 1884 until the fall 
of 1897, America did not hear her. Dur- 
ing these years she sang in Europe in 
both concert and opera. In 1897 she re- 
turned to the United States in concert. 
She gave concerts on her own account 
and sang in a series sponsored by Seidl 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, appeared as 
guest-soloist at a Sunday Night Concert 
at the Metropolitan and a drawing-room 
performance of The Barber of Seville 
at one of the Bagby Musicales. 

The following season she was again a 
member of the Metropolitan, effecting 
her re-appearance as Rosina in The 
Barber of Seville on Nov. 29, 1898, the 
second night of the season. Several busy 
seasons followed in which she was heard 
as Susanna in Mozart’s The Marriage 
of Figaro, as Juliette, Lucia and in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. Her reper- 
toire included a wide variety of roles. 
Of especial interest were her Queen of 
the Night in The Magic Flute with a 
notable cast, and Eva in Die Meister- 
singer. She later appeared with much 
success as Mimi in La Boheme. 
roles. in which Mme. 
Sembrich was heard in America and 
Europe were Elsa in Lohengrin, Di 
norah, Nedda in Pagliacci (which she 
created in Russia), Constanze in Mo 
zart’s Die Entfithrung aus dem Serail, 
Norina in Don Pasquale, Martha in 
Martha, Marguerite de Valois in The 
Huguenots, Marguerite in Faust, Leila 
in The Pearl Fishers, Elvira in Ernani, 
Amina in Sonnambula, Adina in L’Elisir 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Dr. Josef Hofmann Marks Debut 


Gives Himself Birthday Gift of New York Recital —T. ells of 


Practice “in His Head” 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


OR the past three years, Dr. Josef 
PF vvcinans has remembered his 

birthday in spite of himself—and 
he is not a man who attaches much im- 
portance to birthdays one way or an- 
other. But it has so happened that his 
New York recitals for those years fell 
on Jan. 20—that this year’s was on 
Jan. 19 need not spoil a good story. 

“I have just realized that I have 
given myself a New York concert for 
a birthday present three times,” he said 
a few days before the recent annual 
event. And although the famous pian 
ist tries to forget the nagging reminder 
of years as much as possible—it doesn't 
seem sO important to him how many 
years a man has lived if he has done 
something interesting with them—this 
one has a special meaning. So, too, the 
grand tour of Europe from which he 
has just returned—his first visit to many 
cities there since before the War. It 
is a golden jubilee. 

“Wasn't it just fifty years ago that a 
certain nine-year-old pianist took the 
Continent by storm with his amazing 
gifts?” I asked—as gently as possible, 
not knowing Dr. Hofmann’s feeling 
about birthdays until he reassured me 
a moment later. 

“That little boy,” he mused. “Yes, it 
is better to start him from nine, for al- 
though he played in public at five, it 
was four years later that he began to 
see the world from over a keyboard.” 





And, now, having returned from one 
long journey, from one capital of Eu- 
rope to another, playing in several 
where he had never played before and 
re-visiting several that he had not seen 
since he was that little boy. and just 
about to set out on another. which will 
take him to many cities in this coun- 
try. Dr. Hofmann is having a jubilee 
which he probably will be too busy to 
celebrate. But audiences in Europe have 
taken care of that and audiences here 
will, too. There was rejoicing in War- 
saw when the almost legendary figure 
of a personage born in Cracow appeared 
in concert and with the Warsaw Phil- 
harmonic for the first time since 1912: 
Budapest welcomed him for the first 
time. as did Portugal and Spain. where 
the tour closed. Stockholm recalled the 
voung prodigy and found the earlv gifts 
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Dr. Hofmann Lays a 
and (Right), Enters 


all realized in maturity, Amsterdam had 
heard him last year, but, with London, 
was the only city so fortunate in that 
respect and a dozen other cities may 
not have recognized the jubilee but 
celebrated the artist. 

Finds American Tours Easier 


Thirty-one concerts, many with long 
travel between, brought Dr. Hofmann 
an exciting musical experience, a few 
sentimental _recollections,— but _ not 
many, for he has lived too long in 
America—and a realization that Ameri- 
can touring is easier on the nervous 
system. And this in spite of a boyhood 
experience, when an American tour of 
fifty concerts at the age of twelve had 
so undermined the growing  boy’s 
health that the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children stepped in 
and saw to it that young Josef got a 
rest. 

“All those customs at all those Euro- 
pean borders,” he sighed. “They think 
nothing of waking you up at any dark 
hour of the night or morning. Then 
there are no sleeping cars ready in Eu- 








Florence Hears New Opera 


By Dr. Rupotr CaHNn-Speyver 
LORENCE, Italy, Jan. 15.—The 


first interesting event of the season 
was an operatic venture of four per- 
formances at the Teatro della Pergola, 
dedicated to the work of the young Sal- 
vatore Allegra, who until now has com- 
posed only operettas. It was a great 
social affair. Maestro Allegra’s pro- 
tector, the Count Visconti di Modrone. 
one of the wealthiest and socially most 
influential men in Italy, brought about 
the first three performances of the 
Allegra opera at Perugia; but this place 
being rather out of the way, the per- 
formances in Florence may really be 
considered as a premiere. Count Vis- 
conti succeeded in securing the pres- 
ence of the Queen of Italy at the first 
performance, thereby shedding unex- 
pected brilliance over the event. 


The opera itself, Ave Marie, did 
not seem quite to justify this pomp and 
circumstance. It is a work of the 
“realistic” sort, with the characteristics 
created by Mascagni, Leoncavallo, 
Spinelli and others toward the end of 
the nineteenth century. Both music and 
libretto belong to this type. The plot 
can be condensed into the fact that a 
mother dies to free her son from the 
clutches of a beautiful and very cor- 
rupt girl. The scene of action is laid 
in a peasant village. 

The music is written with good 
knowledge of technical requirements 
and with an instinct for dramatic effi- 
ciency, but without much inventive 


force, dwelling too persistently upon a 
few not very original motives. 
A great part of the credit for its suc- 


(Continued on page 21) 





Wreath on the Chopin Monument in Warsaw 
Carnegie Hall for His Birthday Recital in 
New York 


Cosmo-Sileo 


ropean stations for you to get in ahead 
of time—you must wait on the cold plat- 
form for the train to come through. 


“But you are not a nervous person,” 
I suggested. “Hardships and contre- 
temps make very little difference, do 
they? And as for stage fright... ?” 

“That is all a matter of experience, 
of how much one has played,” he an- 
swered quickly. “No, I am_ never 
nervous. The only thing that bothers 
me is adjusting myself to the acoustics 
of a hall. It does no good to rehearse 
in a hall, because the audience makes 
such a difference. And after I have 
played at home, in a small room, for 
several days, and then go to a big hall, 
it sometimes takes me half an hour to 
accommodate my playing to what the 
hall will give and take. That is what 
‘warming up’ means to me. Of course, 
there are days when I feel so much like 
playing that it comes very quickly, even 
if I have not in my ears from recent 
experience the sound of the music in 
a big hall but there are other days 
when I do not feel like playing and 
must go ahead, almost always work- 
ing into it.” 

“That reminds me of a remark I have 
heard attributed to you—one of the 
most apt commentaries on musical life 
in America,” I said. “Wasn’t it you 
who declared that if a musician were 
not good he starved to death and if he 
were good, he was worked to death?” 

“Yes.” he laughed. “That is all too 
true. Two ways to kill a musician. If 
one is in demand, then he must mort- 
gage his services a long way ahead, 
and how is he to know that on Feb. 2, 
a year from now, he is going to feel 
like doing his best? Or. with a long 
list of engagements crowded into one 
part of the year, he has not the time 
between to recuperate his artistic pow- 
ers, partially exhausted bv steady wear. 
But it, is the system. and we must ad- 
just ourselves to it.” 

“Another thine that must be a cer- 
tain artistic hardshin is the plaving of 
the same program. dav after dav. on a 
long tour,” I hinted. “Most artists seem 
to do it. Why?” 








“Of course, advance material must be 
sent out, as you know,” replied Dr. 
Hofmann, “and any change always 
causes disappointment, and a feeling 
that the public has been cheated. Then, 
too, smaller cities seem to feel that if 
we do not give them the identical list 
we have given the big ones, they have 
been slighted, no matter whether the 
change is equally good.” 

“But don’t you get very weary of 
the same works, over and over again 
from a standpoint of freshness of ap 
proach and lack of variety in your own 
mind ?” IT asked. 


Substitute Sonatas? No! 


“Rachmaninoff and I were discuss- 
ing just that point the other day,” hx 
said. “We agreed that there is a point 
of saturation. We play a work, then 
we try next time to improve upon it to 
our own satisfaction, and do. Then we 
keep on trying to improve it, and about 
the tenth time we are ourselves satis 
fied. But, for the sake of our artistic 
consciences, we still keep on trying, and 
after the tenth time, it is very difficult 

“One little thing that saves me from 
that feeling of monotony, however, 1 
can always vary some of the smaller 
pieces on a program—play one Chopin 
Nocturne, or Mazurka, for example 
instead of another, or one Liszt Rhap 
sody or another. That makes little 
difference to the public. But try to sub- 
stitute one Beethoven Sonata for an 
other! There is a howl! So many 
people have been studying one par 
ticular opus in advance and they are 
bitterly disappointed if they don’t hear 
that one. It seems to be a necessary 
evil. Artists have often been accused 
of being too lazy to prepare many dif- 
ferent programs. But it is not always 
that, as you can see.” 

“With concertos it is a little differ 
ent, is it not?” T asked. 

“Yes, one doesn’t play as many, in 
the first place. nor play them as often,” 
he replied. “And although they are vers 
taxing, still one gets a rest in the fut- 
tis. Though, one time—I must tell vou 


(Continued on opposite page) 
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our of Europe and America Is Golden Jubilee 


Noted Artist Recalls Appearances as Prodigy 
—Talks on Pianist’s Problems and His Hobby 





Young Josef, the Prodigy, “Beginning to See 
the World frem Over a Keyboard” 


Comtumucd from oppasite pige ) 


ery tummy story about the Rubim- 
D Mimor. I have always liked to 

i, nol Gmiy iecause revere my 
cr master, bet also, because, al- 
magh the ¢udtus drop mto practically 
ng whem the paamo stops, still it is 
brilliamt amd fum to play and a 

g show lomg time ago, | was 
ged by a syumphomy orchestra im 
le city—I will mot tell you th 
or Sitatte tihe orchestra 





longer m exisitemce and ome must 
hurt ieclimgs. I was to play the 
bimstem. I arrived, amd we began to 


1earse. 

It was terrible! The mtroduction— 
know how pors—" and he went 
piano and played a few bars-— 
y were sg ot of tume that it 

mded like this—” amd be dlustrated 


horrible sownds that made a cari- 
ure out of the : “The orches- 
had many studemts—a tourteen-year- 
girl was the first finte—and the con- 





. was imexperiemeed The fsttis 
ply went poeces. | sand to my- 
it just wouldnt go And I told 
so, politely, of course. | went to 


hotel. Amd the mayor of the town, 
the digmitarees,, the comductor, came 
pleaded with me. They were afraid 


1 scandalc, bot so was I—a musical 
e—so I felt wery badly. Finally, I 
eed to play—om ome comdition. That 
should keep om im all the Mths and 
mchestra was merely to accompany 
It was the only way out of 


Piane 
—_ 


And I played. Newer was there such 
moerto—I did't stop from begin- 


to end, and mas exhausted. But 
dy knew the differemce. And the 
TS sand mext day that Mr. Hof- 


had so mspured the orchestra that 


played better tham 


ever before!” 
Vy is it that wou dont play the 
ms oomocrtes 7 ssked when ! 
speak 
matter of babs, I suppose,” he 
I liwed so mamy years im Rus- 
md there was mo sympathy for 
ms, so I couldnt play him, even 
ch I tried Amd mow, although he 
popular here, I am very seldom 
a for Brakes. Amother habit, prob- 


fay I wertfy ome other legend 
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‘First Time in Budapest"—Dr. Josef Hofmann Playing on the Stage in Vigado Hall, Where 
an Adjoining Hall Had to Be Opened to Accommodate the Throng 


which I have heard about you—that you 
practice in your mind as much as be- 
tore the keyboard?” I asked. 


“Practice in My Head” 


“True,” he stated. “To me, the men- 
tal conception of a work, in the im- 
agination, comes first. When the fingers 
are so constantly occupied, the mind, 
im turn, is occupied a great deal with 
the fingers, so to speak, and the im- 
agination takes little part. One must 
be able to make the fingers behave, of 
course, and that is a long and arduous 
training. But for a mature artist to 
play before the public, one takes for 
granted his technique and listens for his 
conception of a work, which is what 
sets him apart from other artists. To 
me, the actual practicing at the key- 
board, except to make sure that my 
fingers are behaving, is not as important 
as what my mind and imagination are 
going to contribute to the performance. 
[ must first get set the way I am going 
to interpret a work, its form, its line, 
its emotional significance, its dynamic 
intensities and contrasts, then the de- 
tails of phrasing, nuance and color. 
That is all mental activity. Then to set 
it forth in actuality of sound comes la- 
ter. That is why I ‘practice in my 
head.’ ” 

“Mental activity, but also mental 
discipline,” I suggested. “How can 
people say that musicians do not know 
what discipline is!” 

“Yes, we are a saner and more bal- 


anced race than we often get credit for,” 
he agreed. “Ot course, there are 
enough ‘long-haired and _ wild-eyed’ 
ones, ‘temperamental’ ones, even now- 
adays, to justify the opinion. I believe 
that pianists, especially, have to discip- 
line themselves severely in order to 
command an instrument which has 
nothing intrinsically to give unless it is 
made to give it. One note from a violin 
has at least beauty of sound—if made 
well, of course—and, even more so, one 
sound of the human voice can be beau- 
tiful in itself, without much trouble on 
the part of the singer. There is no 
such sensuous beauty inherent in the 
piano. Although the violinist has to 
‘make’ his tone, the pianist has to make 
his beautiful without that inherent 
quality in the instrument. Singers are 
coached—they do what they are told 

with a very few exceptions they are 
the product of direction. Conductors 
have to make other people work, too. 
But a pianist has to do it all himself. 


“Guilty” of Routine 


“And as for another form of disci- 
pline, attention to detail and to routine 
—many people would be amazed. Hard 
ly a pianist I know—take Rachmaninoff 
and Godowsky, for example—but who 
is meticulous to a degree in that re 
spect. I, myself, am guilty, if it is a 
fault.” 

It requires considerable of that dis 
cipline, to say nothing of an administra- 
tive sense, to be as efficient as Dr. Hof- 





As a Young Man. The Prodigy Days Are 
Over and the Mature Artist Appears 


mann is in the directorship of a great 
musical organization, the Curtis Insti 
tute, | thought, admiringly. And— 

“Perhaps that is partly the mecham- 
cal turn of your mind,” | offered. “The 
inventions do exist ?”’ 

“Indeed, yes, the same old question 
of hobby.” 

“Which one are you proudest of?” | 
asked. 

“Well, it 1s not exactly pride, but you 
see, | have to make a thing work when 
once | start it, and | have to finish it 
to my satisfaction,’ he said. “Three 
years ago I invented an oil heater 
which 1 installed in my house at 
Merion, Pa., and it is still working. 
Perhaps | should be proud of that. A 
steam car, many years ago, was an- 
other. Then I made several motor cars 
after that, and even took a tour in Eu- 
rope once” — 

“In your own car?” 

“In my own car, in more ways than 
one. It was an exciting experience in 
those days—a motorist really had to 
know how a car was made for so much 
of the time he spent under it, putting it 
back together. I confess I prefer to 
motor nowadays. Less harassing.” 

“Yes, it is easier living today, in some 
respects,” 1 said. “Better to ride in 
elevators than climb steps.” 


“But there I disagree—on principle. 
[ like to climb steps—perhaps it is the 
mountain climbing which I have done 
near my Switzerland home,” he laughed. 
“In fact, | always prefer to be ‘on my 
own feet,’ theoretically speaking. And 
once, | had to ask for that condition 
literally. You've heard of the habits of 
Russian audiences? I’m told they still 
do it. Congregate back stage and carry 
off artists on their shoulders as a trib- 
ute. I didn’t walk a step from concerts 
in Russia, until finally I got a little up- 
set from feeling that I was about to 
be tossed around like a football, and 
asked, please, might I get my feet on 
the ground, just to see what it felt like. 
They are very ebullient, the Russians. 
My own people are almost as much so.” 

“Did you visit your birthplace on this 
last tour?” I asked. 

“No, only Warsaw, but I hope to 
see many more Polish cities next year. 
Yes, I am going again. But no jubilee, 
then, in the sense of years. Just music !” 











By Gtceert CHASE 


ARIS, Jan. 15.—On New Year’s 
Eve, amid much pomp and circum- 


stance, was celebrated the 2000th per- 
formance of Gounod’s Faust at the 
Paris Opéra. In his Memoirs, Gounod 


tells us that in view of the mixed recep- 
tion accorded to his opera after the first 
performance he did not have much hope 
oi achieving a success. Nevertheless, by 
1894 (that is to say, twenty-five years 
after it entered the repertoire of the 
Opéra), Faust had reached its 1000th 
performance. The opera, indeed, soon 
became the victim of its own popularity. 
The frequent repetition of the work re- 
sulted in a large number of merely rou- 
tine performances leading to slackness 
in the interpretation. The mere an- 
nouncement of Faust on the billboards 
being sufficient to draw the public, it 
was not thought necessary to make spe- 
cial efforts for its effective representa- 
tion. 

Thus the real advantage of this oc- 
casion was that it lifted the work from 
the rut of routine and revealed it in a 
new light. The opera was, in fact, re- 
studied and prepared for this perform- 
ance as though it were an entirely new 
work, or at least a work which was 
being revived after a long absence from 
the repertoire. The musical prepara- 
tion and presentation was entrusted to 
Philippe Gaubert, whose energetic 
methods and long practical experience 
can always be counted upon to achieve 
excellent results. Of course, for this 
special ceremony, the management of 
the Opéra was able to permit itself cer- 
tain luxuries which in the nature of 
things cannot be expected to be every- 
day occurrences. For example, the regu- 
lar chorus of the Opéra was reinforced 
by the leading members of the troupe, 
who in this way rendered their homage 
to the memory of Gounod. There was 
also an official act of homage, when, 
before the last scene, the entire troupe, 
grouped around the bust of Gounod, 
sang a fragrant from the composer’s 
Mors et Vita. 

The cast was an admirable one. 
Yvonne Gall sang the role of Mar- 
guerite, a part in which she excels. She 
was fully equal both to the lyrical and 
the dramatic exigencies of the role, and 
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FAUST PASSES ANOTHER MILESTONE’ 


At the right is the program 
of the first performance o/ 
Gounod’s Faust at the 
Paris Opéra .on March 7, 
1869, the cast including 
Christine Nilsson as Mar- 
guerite, Colin as Faust, 
Faure as Mephistophéles, 
Devoyod as Valentine and 
Manduit as Siebel. Mme. 
Nilsson also sang Mar- 
querite at the opening of 
the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Oct. 22, 1883. 
The work was ten years in 
reaching the Paris Opéra 
after its world-premiére ai 
the Théatre-Lyrique, Parts, 
on March 19, 1859, with 
Mme. Miolan Carvalho as 
Marguerite; Barbot§ as 
Faust; Balanqué as Me- 
phistophélés, Raynal as 
Valentine and Faivre as 
Siébel. 


' NOUN CEUDOEDE PURER NNOEONNRONN HD ONNOEE 


Charles Gounod at the 
Height of His Career. 


obtained a well-merited triumph. The 
Mephistopheles was André  Pernet, 
whose performance was impressive in 
all respects. His singing, his diction and 
his acting were on an equally high 
plane. Georges Thill, recently recov- 
ered from a serious accident, sang the 
role of Faust with his customary dis- 
tinction and effectiveness. Marisa Fer- 
rer as Siebel, S. Lapeyrette as Dame 
Marthe, and Narcon as Wagner, con- 
tributed their share of distinction to the 
cast. The mise en scéne was skillfully 
and effectively directed by Pierre Che- 
reau. So great was the public demand 
for admittance to this performance, that 
a repetition of Faust under identical 
conditions was arranged for Jan. 2. In 
order not to disappoint those who 
wished to be able to say that they had 
been present at the 2000th performance 
of Faust, it was decided to number the 
performance on New Year’s Eve the 
2000th-A, and the one on Jan. 2 the 
2000th-B. 


Massenet Ceremony at Opera 


Another French composer whose 
operas have found world-wide favor was 
honored on Dec. 19 in a ceremony 
which, if not so ostentatious, was none 
the less moving. During the course of 
a gala performance of Don Quichotte, 
with Chaliapin in the title role, a bust 
of Massenet was unveiled in the foyer 
of the Opéra-Comique. The bust is the 
work of the sculptors Jean and Joél 
Martel, who also designed the Debussy 
Monument. At the unveiling of the bust 
speeches were made by M. Huisman, 
Director-General of Beaux-Arts, by 
M. P.-B. Gneusi, Director of the Opéra- 
Comique, and by Chaliapin. 

The great Russian artist, who cre- 
ated the role of Don Quichotte at Monte 
Carlo in 1910, and who has ever since 
remained its most famous exponent, told 
how he first became acquainted with 
Massenet’s score. It was in 1909, when 
Massenet had just completed his opera. 
The composer invited Chaliapin to lunch 
one day, and played through the score 
of Don Quichotte on the piano, singing 
the various roles. At the third act 
Chaliapin was so moved that he began 
to weep, and continued throughout the 
remaining two acts—and even through 
the lunch! Chaliapin’s scenic incarna- 


Paris Opéra Gives Its 2,000th 
Performance of Gounod Work 


Opera en CINQ actes de WM. J. Barbier ct M. Carré. 
Musique de Mi, CH. GOUNOD 
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tion of the sublimely pathetic knight im- 
agined by Cervantes remains profoundly 
impressive and moving, even though 
Massenet’s music scarcely ever seems to 
plumb the depths of the subject. 

It is interesting, incidentally, to note the 
present vogue of nineteenth century French 
opera-bouffe, or rather operette-bouffe, as 
it might more accurately be termed. This 
has led to the re-discovery of that charm- 
ing and gifted composer, Jacques Offen- 
bach, most of whose best-known works, 
including La Belle Héléne, La Vie Par- 
isiénne and Les Brigands, have been suc- 
cessfully revived during recent years. The 
latest Offenbach revival is that of La 
Créole, in which Josephine Baker, a favor- 
ite with the Paris public, plays the title 
role. This work does not represent Offen- 
bach at his best, but even second-rate Of- 
fenbach is better than the stale, platitu- 
dinous drivel of which many contemporary 
operettas or musical comedies are made. 

And almost coincident with the glorifica- 
tion of Faust at the Opéra comes the 
revival of Hervé’s Le Petit Faust, which 
first saw the footlights in 1869, as a 
parody of the Gounod work. The point of 
the parody has been somewhat dulled by 
time, yet Hervé’s skit offers a good pre- 


FEDERATION PLANS 


Farco, N. D., Jan. 2 April 
20 to 30, club, state and national mem- 
bers will gather in Philadelphia to par- 
ticipate in the Nineteenth Biennial Con- 
vention and American Music Festiva! 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. Thirty choruses will represent 
fifteen states, and that American com- 
posers may be encouraged and Amer- 
ican music supported, each chorus has 
been asked to include compositions by 
native creative artists. Mrs. Edward P. 
Linch is chairman of the national pro- 
gram committee and Julia E. Williams, 
local co-chairman. Mrs. John Alex- 
ander Jardine is the president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 

The groups of instrumentalists who 
are appearing on the Philadelphia pro- 
gram are, the Philadelphia Orchestra 
José Iturbi, conducting; the North 
Carolina All-State Orchestra, Lamar 
Stringfield, conductor; the American 
Society of Ancient Instruments, Ben 
Stad, conductor; an ensemble of fifty 





text for a gay extravaganza such as the 
harrassed. public of today finds pleasing 
Le Petit Faust has been brought up-to- 
date, and by this device may succeed in 
finding favor with the sophisticated audi- 
ences of 1935. It is running at the Théatre 
de la Porte Saint-Martin, one of the old 
boulevard theatres. 


New Orchestra Appears 


In the concert world, there is to be noted 
the appearance of a new orchestra, that 
of the Société Philharmonique de Paris 
This Society has for a long time included 
in its organization a Chamber Orchestra 
conducted by Alfred Cortot, and occasion- 
ally it has sponsored some concerts with 
large orchestras. The present policy, how- 
ever, seems to be to present a regular ser- 
ies of concerts with its own orchestra 
The first concert took place in the Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées on Dec. 18. 

The first half of the program comprised 
works by J. S. Bach, Monteverdi and Hein- 
rich Schutz. These were conducted by 
Nadia Boulanger. Then came Stravinsky's 
Symphony of Psalms and Le Sacre du 
Printemps, conducted by Roger Desor 
miére. who is outstanding among the 
younger French conductors. Other con- 
certs by this organization are promised for 
the Spring. 

On Dec. 29 and 30, the Lamoureux Or- 
chestra commemorated the centenary of 
the birth of its founder, Charles La- 
moureux, by playing a number of famous 
French works which were heard for the 
first time under the baton of Lamoureux 
The first program included Chabrier’s 
Overture to Gwendoline, Franck’s Les 
Eolides, Lalo’s Namouna, Dukas’ L’Ap 
prenti Sorcier (this, however, was first 
performed by Camille Chevillard, La 
moureux’s successor), dIndy’s Symphonic 
sur un Théme Montagnard, and Charpen 


tier’s Napoli (from the Impressions 
d'Italie). One of the most famous works 
introduced by Lamoureux, Chabrier’s 


Espafia, was not included in this program 

Among the foreign works introduced 
into France by Lamoureux, and played at 
the second concert, were Grieg’s Pian 
Concerto, Strauss’s Don Juan, Borodin’s 
On the Steppes of Central Asia, Rimsky 
Korsakoff’s Capriccio Espagnol, and vari- 
ous Wagnerian selections (Lamoureux was 
an ardent champion of Wagner's music 
Both concerts were conducted by Eugen« 
Bigot 





BIENNIAL FESTIVAL 


harps, Carlos Salzedo, conductor; the 
Philadelphia Music Club Women’s Sym 
phony, J. F. W. Leman, conductor, and 
many others. 

Opportunity to hear famous artists 
will be ample, as many notables have 
been listed on the program, including 
José Iturbi, Giovanni Martinelli, Kath- 
ryn Meisle, Nelson Eddy, Albert 
Spalding, Agnes Davis and others. 

The National Federation of Music 
Clubs and the Schubert Memorial Asso 
ciation contest finals for young artists 
will be conducted by Mrs. Elmer James 
Ottaway, chairman; Mrs. Ernest Hut- 
cheson, Mme. Olga Samaroff and Mrs 
Byrl Fox Bacher. 

The entire day of 
devoted to the Junior division of th« 
federation with music by orchestras 
glee clubs and ensembles, climaxed by 
performance of a massed chorus of five 
hundred and an orchestra of three hun 
dred from Philadelphia schools. 


April 24 will 
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Dear Musical America: 


Memory conducting is, indeed, re- 
ceiving a blow in New York and I for 
ne hope this will become an epidemic 
and attack other cities, too, where it has 
been practiced these recent years to the 
astonishment of the natives (hardly, I 
think, to their edification) and to the 
noyance of orchestral musicians. 
First, I wish to praise Artur Rodzin 
ski, who, when he came to the New 
rk Philharmonic-Symphony a few 
nths ago as guest, had his scores be 
re him. He didn read them, of 
urse, but he had them there. He made 
« great success, as you recall, and the 
ct that he had his scores before him 
was no handicap. The audience didn’t 
tice whether he had or hadn’t. They 
re aroused to enthusiasm by the ex 
llence of his artistic performances. 
And in his closing concerts with the 
orchestra, I noticed that Bruno 
Walter, who has been conducting with- 
ut scores here, had scores in front of 
for several works. First, he had 
for Ravel’s instrumentation of 
ussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibi- 
n and, at his final concert, for the 
several numbers from Schubert’s music 
Rosamunde. Let me assure you that 
mn no way detracted from the per- 
rmances. Walter was, to be sure, not 
familiar with the Moussorgsky- 
Ravel piece, which was revealed not by 
fact that he had a partitur before 
m, but by his general direction of it. 
But who would claim that he does not 
know intimately the Rosamunde music, 
rture, entr’acte and ballets? Every 
ustrian musician and music lover 
ws them, just as he loves them. But 
ibtless Walter had not conducted 
m in a long time and so had the 
sic there for reference. 
um glad he did. If another half- 
n noted conductors will do this, the 
ird notion that only without a score 
4 maximum performance be ob 
| will be dissipated, the strain on 
rchestra men will be removed and 
ill get back to the normal way of 
nting symphonic music. I said 
in on the orchestra men”; I might 
strain on the conductor, for many 
conductors, who have been dis 
ng with the scores because they 
stood it was an essential to suc 
n this country, have found it much 
than a strain. They have further 
obliged to omit certain composi 
which they wanted to present but 
unable to memorize for lack of 
Memory conducting limits the 


same 
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repertoire. 
side of it? 

I am not expecting Arturo Tos- 
canini, who is with us again, to use a 
score, for his eyesight is such as to 
make it useless for him to do so. But 
Toscanini is the posessor of a fabulous 
memory, and has conducted all his life 
sans music. 


Did you ever think of that 


* * * 


English musicians have a way of re- 
membering their fellows. When Eugene 
Goossens conducted the General Motors 
broadcast last month, he performed the 
Shepherd’s Fennel Dance by H. Bal- 
four Gardiner. Similarly, when Dr. 
Adrian Boult, musical director of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, con- 
ducted the same radio hour on Jan. 20, 
he played two British compositions out 
of tour, the familira Pomp and Circum- 
stance March by Elgar, and Grainger’s 
Country Gardens. You may argue that 
Grainger is an Australian by birth and 
an American by naturalization, but he 
is still thought of as British when it 
comes to composing. 

[t would be a fine thing if American 
performing musicians were to remember 
their fellow American composers as do 
their English cousins. American in- 
strumental performers rarely _ play 
American music at all! Our singers, 
do, of course, but this is due more to the 
fact that the texts of the songs are in 
English, I fear, than to their desire to 
present American music. Let an Amer- 
ican composer, who knows German and 
French well, write a song to a poem in 
one of these languages and see what 
happens: his song will hardly be sung 
at all, or if sung, it will be sung in its 
English translation ! 

Italians, too, play their countrymen’s 
music. So do Frenchmen. In the case 
of the latter, look at a week's programs 
of the Paris concert halls and you will 
see a preponderance of French music, a 
lot of it by very unimportant composers, 
too, who qualify there only because they 
are French. Being French is an asset 
for a musician in France. Being an 
American musician ought similarly to 
be an aid here to being heard, but to 
date that is not the case. Perhaps we 
will wake up some day and give our 
own creative artists the right of way, 
not to the exclusion, I beg, of worthy 
foreign music, but the right of way that 
can be called an even chance, that will 
give the American composer of merit a 
place, instead of his works being put 
aside for unimportant foreign compo- 
sitions. 

* * * 


What fun it was to see, listed on a 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony 
program, Overture to La Belle Gala- 
thée! It was not difficult to translate, 


to be sure, and know it was Die schéne 
Galatea, or in English, The Beautiful 
Galathea. But I wonder why Law- 
rence Gilman, the brilliant and erudite 
annotator of the orchestra’s programs, 
allowed it to go on that way? It isa 
Viennese operetta, I grant, and von 
Suppé’s name sounds French, though it 
is not. Even if the language of polttesse 
in Austria’s capital once was French, the 
official language in Suppé’s time was 
—and now is—German. 

On the same program Bruno Walter 
led the overture to the greatest of all 
Johann Strauss operettas, namedly Die 
Fledermaus. Don’t you think that con- 
sistency demanded that that be set down 
on the program as Overture, La Chauve 
Souris, if we were going in for Gallic- 
ized listings ? 

Might I suggest that the best way to 
handle this would be to list the title in 
its original tongue with the English 
version in parentheses? I know it is not 


done universally, but it ought to be. | 
often look at French and Italian concert 
programs and | Start every time that | 
read Morte e ‘Trasfigurazione for 
Strauss’s Tod und Verklarung (Death 
and Transfiguration), Symphonie 
Inachevé for Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony or Ii Crepuscolo degli Dei 
for Die Gotterdammerung ! 
* * * 

A reader writes to me to ask why 
there are not some organ programs of 
fine quality on the air at the present 
time. He points out, and very properly, 
that the movie type of organ playing 
has much representation, far too much, 
in our radio program scheme, but legiti- 
mate organ playing is shamefully neg 
lected. 

| agree with him and hope that some- 
thing can be done about it by the broad- 
casting companies. Just last year Pietro 
Yon, the distinguished organist, had a 
weekly hour on the National Broadcast 
ing Company’s network, in which he not 
only played fine organ music, but gave 
us some delightful combinations of other 
instruments with organ, disclosing many 
compositions unknown to both musi 
cians and music lovers. 

The organ has a 
which should be more familiar to us 
than it is. We have many admirable 
organists in this country, who would be 
glad to broadcast worthy programs. 
Let us make a plea for their being given 
a place in the programs of networks and 
local stations alike. The public is in 
terested in organ music when it is well 
performed, as was proved by the many 
letters Mr. Yon received last year from 
listeners during the extended period 
when his programs were a regular Sat 
urday feature. 


great literature, 


* * * 

To write incidental music for a play 
is a very difficult undertaking. I am 
glad to say that the young American 
composer, Paul Nordoff, has distin- 
guished himself this season by writing 
excellent incidental music for Katharine 
Cornell’s production of Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet, now playing in New 
York. 

Mr. Nordoff has realized that inci- 
dental music must, in truth, be inciden- 
fal, if it is to fulfill its purpose. His 
music is that, heightening the effect of 
certain moments in the greatest of love 
tragedies, without making itself con- 
spicuous. The restatement, in an im- 
passioned outburst at the close of the 
drama, of a motive heard early in the 
performance, is one of the best things of 
its kind. Bravo, Mr. Nordoff! 


x * * 


One of the most amusing of recent 
misprints, called to my attention by one 
of my imps, was printed in a Superior, 
Neb., paper, when the subject for the 
evening was “Negro Music in Amer- 
ica”; it appeared in the paper, however, 
as “We grow music in America.” 

sy the way, Superior, Neb., with a 
population of 3044, “according to its 
highway signs,” does very well musically. 
It has a fine high school band, a mixed 
high school octet, a women’s singing 
organization and its Musical Associa 
tion, which has given such works as 
The Bohemian Girl in concert form and 
Cowel’s Rose Maiden. My imp, when 
he read of all these facts, told me that 
he believed Superior, Neb., could say 
“We grow superior music in America !” 

* * * 

Following John Charles Thomas’s 
weekly appearances on the Vince radio 
broadcast, in which the splendid Amer- 
ican baritone did some beautiful singing, 
John McCormack has resumed his activ- 
ity as weekly recitalist on the same 
period. He was away on a brief visit 
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to England, while Mr. Thomas was 
singing. Now the great tenor has re 
turned and is giving us much pleasure 
with his finished art and his informal 
and charming comments on the music 
he sings. 

[ am glad he is singing many of the 
familiar items of his extensive concert 
repertoire, known to music lovers every 
where through his many years of 
concertizing throughout this country 
There’s a lesson in every McCormack 
broadcast for those who are wise enough 
to listen and observe his treatment of 
the vocal phrase, his wonderfully clean- 
cut enunciation, treasurable things in an 
age of song that can hardly be described 
as golden. 

* * * 

It was a good laugh I had on you and 
on myself and, incidentally, on the 
doughty Associated Press when I had 
pointed out to me that in recently bury 
ing Blandine Liszt Ollivier, we were 
about seventy years too late; seventy 
two, to be exact. The trouble lay with 
me, and, I suppose, with you too, that 
we swallowed the Associated Press dis 


patch bait, hook and sinker without 
checking up on it. When I read in the 
daily paper that Mme. Ollivier, the 


daughter of Franz Liszt, had recently 
died, I supposed it to be fact, details of 
the family record of that remarkable 
tribe having, for the moment, slipped 
my mind. 

But the fact is, Blandine Liszt Olli 
vier died at St. Tropez, Switzerland, in 
1862, shortly after bearing a child, and 
the Mme. Ollivier who died last Novem 
ber, also at St. Tropez, was the second 
wife of the cabinet minister of Napoleon 
the Little, as Victor Hugo called him. 

I am frequently referred to as The 
Father of Lies. Be that as it may, | 
prefer to have my children legitimate 
ones and not just the result of careless 
ness, says your 


—— 
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Resident Orchestras Provide New York Programs 





No Visiting Organizations Heard During Fortnight—Bruno Walter 
Takes Leave in Effective Program—Schnabel Gives Vivid Rendi- 
tion of Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto with Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony—Hans Lange Takes Helm of Same Organization for 
Week—Robert Casadesus Plays Mozart’s Coronation Concerto— 
David Barnett Soloist in Mason Work under Leon Barzin— 
Muriel Kerr Plays Beethoven Concerto with Juilliard Orchestra 


under Stoessel 


Maszattan depended upon its own 

organizations for orchestral music 
during the past fortnight and heard a 
number of highly interesting programs. 
Bruno Walter took leave for the season 
in a list of unusual variety that con- 
tained lighter works by Suppé and 
Johann Strauss. Hans Lange’s first 
program was entirely of French music 
and on a later one he introduced a Noc- 
turne by Stringham. Ernest Schelling 
presented a highly instructive program 
illustrating the Suite, in his series for 
young folks. 


Schnabel Plays Emperor Concerto 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bruno Walter, conductor. Soloist, Ar- 
tur Schnabel, pianist. Carnegie Hall. 
Jan. 10, evening: 

Symphony No. 8, in F.......... Beethoven 

Concerto No. 5, in E Flat (Emperor) 

Beethoven 


Mr. Schnabel 
Pictures at an Exhibition 
Moussorgsky- Ravel 

This was Mr. Walter’s final appearance 
on the Thursday evening series and he 
was welcomed with appropriate applause 
which he generously shared with the or- 
chestra. ‘the playing of the symphony 
was good but not especially striking and 
the strings, n.ore than once, had a rosin-y 
tone that was far removed from their cus- 
tomary standard. 

Mr. Schnabel played the concerto in 
masterly style. There was no attempt to 
read into the score things that were not 
inherent. The result was peculiarly satis- 
factory, especially in the slow movement. 
One felt that this was the way Beethoven 
should be played. The orchestra accom- 
panied well. 

Ravel’s arrangement of the Moussorg- 
sky work had its moments, but as a whole 
it lacked the delicacy of shading desirable 
in spite of a certain power in presentation. 

H. 


Walter Gives Viennese List and Is 
Soloist in Farewell 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 


Bruno Walter, conductor and piano solo- 
ist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 13, afternoon. 


Concerto in D Minor......... ++++-+Mozart 
Mr. Walter 

Overture, Entracte No. 3, Ballets Nos. 1 

and 2 from Rosamunde.......... Schubert 

Overture to The Fair Galathea...... Suppé 

Waltz, Tales from the Vienna Woods; Over- 

ture to Die Fledermaus...... Johann Strauss 


Making his farewell Philharmonic ap- 
pearance of this season, Mr. Walter chose 
a program that won him. the heartiest ap- 
plause heard in these parts in many a day, 
What occurred on this occasion is proof 
positive that audiences are anxious to hear 
good light music, and that Sunday pro- 
grams should be, as they were for many 
years, lighter in character than the regu- 


lation symphonic lists. 
There has been mo applause in the 
writer's memory in any orchestral con- 


cert in Carnegie Hall to match the thun- 
der that greeted the conclusion of the 
jolly Suppé overture, the wondrously 
beautiful Strauss waltz and the finest 
of his overtures. This latter is, indeed, 
champagne sec, as the work was entitled 
last season when presented on Broadway. 
Mr. Walter knows the spirit of Viennese 
music and he gave us readings of both 
masters, Suppé and the younger Johann 
Strauss, that set the blood a-tingling. 


What a fetching melody is the Galathea 
waltz! We had almost forgotten its se- 
ductive line and unusual harmony until 
this revival. Similarly excellent were the 
Schubert pieces. In the concerto the con- 
ductor again revealed himself a more than 
excellent pianist, giving the solo part with 
infinite charm and poetry. Technically 
his playing of it was somewhat less 
good than when he performed it here last 





Hans Lange Stepped to the Podium of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony 


month; but this was more than atoned 
for by his general conception of the work 

The audience gave him rounds of con- 
tinuing applause at the end of the pro 
gram, as did the orchestra, both showing 
their affection for him as they said good- 
bye. 

This was a program. of Austrian mas 
ters, who, like two of Germany’s great- 
est composers, Beethoven and Brahms, 
lived and wrote in Vienna. How many 
music lovers realize that so much of 
the finest of what is known as German 


music is actually Austrian? 
A. 
Barnett Plays with Barzin Forces 
National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Soloist, David Barnett, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 15, afternoon: 
Cockaigne (London Town).......... Elgar 
Prelude and Fugue...............+.. Mason 
Mr. Barnett 
Symphony No. 3, Eroica........ Beethoven 


In this widely diversified program, Mr. 
Barzin’s young musicians showed their 
mettle and played with unusually good bal- 
ance and finish. The Elgar made a fine 
beginning and Mr. Mason’s work was in 
general, well presented, though at times the 
orchestra showed a tendency to overwhelm 
the soloist. The work itself is based upon 
a theme of decided charm. It is developed 
in free style and the piano part is not in 
the typical concerto manner but is cleverly 
involved in the orchestral writing. Mr. 
Barnett did some clear-cut playing and en- 
tered into the spirit of the piece in a highly 
artistic fashion. The Beethoven was credit- 
ably done. N. 


Hans Lange Gives All-French Program 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Hans Lange, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 17, evening: 


Suite from Dardanus: Overture, Minuet, 
Rondeau tendre, Tambourin 1 and 2 
ide kad crtbokere Rameau-DeLamarter 


Summer Day on the Mountain d' Indy 
The Sorcerer's Apprentice........... Dukas 
Rondes de Printemps (No. 3 of Images pour 

GUE Sd boknescenstswesedes'e ebussy 
Overture, The Roman Carnival ..... Berlioz 


Hans Lange, coming forward once more 
as conductor between the going of Bruno 
Walter and the return of Arturo Tos- 
canini, earned the gratitude of his audi- 
ence by presenting an all-French program 
by way of novelty. It was an admirably 
chosen list, refreshingly unhackneyed, and 
there was special cause for thanksgiving 
in the inclusion of d’Indy’s symphonic trip- 
tych, Summer Day on the Mountain. This 





Pirie MacDonald 


Albert Stoessel Led the Juilliard Orchestra in 
a Program of Large Proportions 


work immediately seized the audience's 
imagination by the power of its subtle, 
poetic beauty and the magically wrought 
tone coloring of its instrumentation. 

For sheer evocation of mood the first 
movement, Dawn, and the closing pages 
of the last movement, where elation grad- 
ually gives way to an all-enfolding peace, 
are masterpieces of inspired craftsmanship, 
while the treatment of the peasant-dance 
music in the Afternoon part provides just 
the right contrast. Mr. Lange, responding 
sensitively to the lofty conception of the 
composer, re-created the spirit of the work 
with compelling potency of effect and 
the audience, caught up by the spell, gave 
him a rousing ovation at the conclusion 

The four short pieces from Rameau’s 
Dardanus, as transcribed by Eric DeLam- 
arter, have been handled with taste and 
skill by the Chicago musician and they 
proved a worthy contribution to French 
program material, albeit the character of 
the music would seem to demand a reduced 
orchestra and consequently more limited 
tonal dimensions. Both conductor and 
players entered into the Dukas scherzo in 
the highest spirits and gave it a corus- 
cating performance, while, after a_ less 
convincing presentation of the early De- 
bussy opus, the colorful Berlioz overture 
was played with great élan and brilliancy. 
Mr. Lange was recalled repeatedly to ac- 
knowledge the audience’s demonstrations of 
appreciation. a. 


Muriel Kerr Soloist in Brahms Concerto 


With Juilliard Forces 


Orchestra of the Juilliard School of 


Music, Albert Stoessel, conductor. Soloists, 
Muriel Kerr, pianist; Felix Salmond, 
cellist; Bernard Robbins, viola player. 


Juilliard Concert Hall, Jan. 18, evening: 


Two organ ~ The Old Year Has 
Passed; In Thee Is Joy.......... Bach 
(Orchestrated by Edgar Schenkman) 

Concerto in D Minor, Op. 15 Brahms 

Miss Kerr 
SG. WR. acek deccdtntisincss 
Mr. Salmond, Mr. Robbins 


All too seldom heard in our concert 
halls, the Brahms Concerto is worth a 


. Strauss 





Muriel! Kerr Played a Brahms Concerto Unde 
Stoessel's Baton 


cold night’s journey to even farther outly 
ing regions than the Juilliard School, and 
when an artist as sensitive and technically 
capable as Miss Kerr is playing it, om 
is more than rewarded. This performance, 
with the capable assistance of Mr. Stoessel 
and the talented young orchestra, was a 
musical highlight, indeed. From the open 
ing measures, taken broadly enough to give 
their grandeur full scope (although tne 
first theme never sounds as big as it might 
be) the concerto proceeded with a surety 
and a coherence that brought out almost 
every point of this magnificent score. 

\ little deliberation in the 
tended to emphasize poetic 
than dramatic, but this was compensated 
for as the work got under way, and the 
first movement closed in a blaze of glory 
Miss Kerr’s interpretation is a sound ane, 
comprehensive of both the calmer and th: 
more furious aspects of a monumental! 


first section 
aspects rather 


.work, and she was rewarded for a splendid 


job by clamorous applause. Particularl) 
felicitous was the dashing Rondo, which 
swept by in breathtaking brilliance. 

Mr. Salmond, always the fine artist, 
played his best in the Don Quixote, draw 
ing a sonorous tone and displaying a subtle 
insight into the woes of the unlucky knight, 
ably seconded by his viola henchman, Mr 
Robbins. Alice Erickson contributed the 
violin solo measures ably. Q. 


Schelling Illustrates Early Suites 
New. York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 


Series for Young People, Ernest Schel- 
ling, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 19, 


morning : 
Trumpet Prelude .. Trivers 
Rigaudon, Musette, Gavotte......... Rameau 
0 Ser ra arr . Bach 
Symphony > in D (Haffner)..... Mozart 
" TR =  - Sa ee: ae 
Tambourin and Gigue.............. Grétry 


Mr. Schelling chose his list for the pur 
pose of illustrating the early suite and pre 
sented a program of remarkable variety 
which was listened to with rapt attentio: 
by the young and older members of the 
audience alike. The song, John Peel was 
sung with gusto. Mr. Schelling’s playing 
of the dainty old music was charming in 
every way. 


Casadesus Is Philharmonic Soloist 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Hans Lange, conductor. Soloist, Robert 
Casadesus, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Jan 
20, afternoon: 

Overture to the Marriage of Figaro Mozart 

Nocturne No. 1............ . Stringham 

Concerto in D (Coronation) bubous . Mozart 

r. Casadesus 
Summer ~y “y the Mountain....... d’Indy 
Prelude to Die Meistersinger....... Wagner 


(Continued on page 31) 
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ARTISTS AND PATRONS IN MID-SEASON ACTIVITY 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, Composer-Pianist, Has Completed a 
Tour with a Vocal Quartet and Is at Work on New Compositions 


Above, Left: Quinto Mage- 

nini (at Right) and Members 

of His Chamber Symphony 

with the Rare Glass Harmonica 

Which Mr. Maganini Intro- 

duced at a Recent Town Hall 
Concert 


Right: Feodor Chaliapin, Noted 
Russian Bass, Arrives on the 
Ile de France with Mrs. 
Chaliapin and Boris Chaliapin 


Henning 

Ernest Hutcheson, Dean of the Juilliard School of Music (Left), 

and Oscar Wagner, Assistant Dean, Take a Mid-Season Vacation 
at St. Petersburg, Florida 


Right: At the Launching of « Campaign for Funds for the United 
Parents Associations, Marked by a Luncheon in the Hotel Biltmore, 
Cyrena Van Gordon, Who Sang, Is Photographed (at the Piano) 
with Mrs. James Roosevelt, Mother of the President, and 
Henry W. Taft, General Chairman of the Campaign 
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Adrian Boult Conducts Bostonians 
During Dr. Koussevitzky’s Holiday 





Eminent Conductor of B.B.C. 
Orchestra Cordially Received 
in Program of Infrequently 
Heard Music—Peoples Sym- 
phony Introduces Celia Gom- 
berg, Violinist — Recitalists 
Include Hofmann, Simonds, 
Olszewska, Smeterlin and Two 
Debutantes 


BOSTON, Jan. 20.—With the Boston 
Symphony away on tour for a week, 
we have only the eleventh program of 
the season for discussion, a program, 
however, which was notable in more than 
one respect. First of all, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky being absent on his mid-winter 
furlough, Adrian Boult, the eminent 
English conductor of the British Broad- 
casting Company’s Orchestra was invit- 
ed to conduct the Bostonians. That in 
itself was an event, but additional inter- 
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est was given the occasion by the mate- 
rial which Dr. Boult placed upon his 
program, which was as follows: 


Sonata Pian e Forte (Edited by Fritz Stein) 
Giovanni Gabrieli 
(First time at these concerts) 
Scherzo in G Minor from Octet, Op. 20 
Mendelssohn 
(First time at these concerts) 


I TEMEL, «a<coccteensesdee one Haydn 
Symphony No. 2 in E Fiat........ Elgar 
Dr. Boult has easily established 


himself firmly in the affections of his 
host city. His unassuming manner, his 
freedom from interpretative affectation 
and his unmistakable authority in con- 
ducting have given his Boston audiences 
every confidence in his taste and judg- 
ment, a confidence apparently shared 
by the members of the orchestra. It 
was pleasant to hear the brass choirs in 
such satisfactory music as that of Ga- 
brieli. The work was originally in- 
cluded in a collection of music, both vo- 
cal and instrumental, published in 1597 
under the title, Sacre Symphonie, and 
the word “sonata” is used with the same 
significance as that attached to other 
instrumental works of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The antiphonal arrangement of 
the work for two brass choirs as con- 
ceived by Dr. Stein could hardly be 
improved upon, and in performance was 
one of the most enjoyable numbers 
which the symphony patrons have re- 
cently experienced. Had Dr. Boult seat- 
ed his choirs upon opposite sides of the 
stage, as stipulated by Dr. Stein, the 
effect would have been heightened and 
more in keeping with the intentions of 
Gabrieli himself. 

The second novelty was the charming 
Mendelssohn Scherzo which once more 
confirmed one’s opinion of this com- 
poser as a clever manipulator of the 
orchestra. The piece was orchestrated 
by Mendelssohn himself for his first 
public appearance before the London 
Philharmonic Society in 1829, at which 
time he conducted his Symphony in C 
Minor, substituting the Scherzo for the 
original Minuet and Trio of the sym- 
phony. When it is borne in mind that 
the work is the product of a sixteen- 
year-old boy and that it was written a 
year before the famous Midsummer 
Night’s Dream overture, the last named 
work appears but the logical outcome 
of the inventive genius of this remark- 
able vouth. The Scherzo was given a 
wholly delightful performance, after 
which the familiar measures of Papa 
Haydn’s symphony came in agreeable 
contrast. 


Elgar Revival 


Elgar’s symphony had not been per- 
formed at these concerts since 1911, 
hence it came as a virtually new offer- 
ing. It was this commentator’s first 
hearing and we found it an engrossing 
work. It has been our experience that, 
in common with Delius, Elgar requires 
that one’s faculties be thoroughly alert. 
His symphonies demand the strict at- 
tention of the listener who, if taken un- 
awares, may lose the thread of a dis- 
course occasionally diffuse but always 
worthwhile. Unquestionably, the pene- 
trating exposition of it by. Dr. Boult was 
an immeasurable service to the compos- 
er, yet we are quite willing to chance 
any further hearings which the work 
deserves. The applause which brought 
the conductor back to the podium sev- 
eral times was shared with the orchestra. 

Outstanding among the concerts at 
Jordan Hall during the past two weeks 
was the sixth program given by the 





Adrian Boult, B.B.C. Conductor, Who Took 
the Boston Symphony Baton During Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky's Mid-season Vacation 


Peoples Symphony, Fabien Sevitzky, 
conductor. Celia Gomberg played the 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto, and the 
remainder of the program was given 
over to Tchaikovsky’s Francesca da 
Rimini, Hadley’s Scherzo Diabolique 
(first time in Boston) and Mendel- 
ssohn’s Scotch Symphony. Although 
the program was too long, one’s interest 
seldom flagged. Mr. Sevitzky brought 
to the fore the highly emotional quality 
of the Tchaikovsky tone-poem and ac- 
corded it a dramatic performance, dur- 
ing which the orchestra distinguished it- 
self. Mr. Hadley’s Scherzo was a dis- 
appointment. It proved to be run-of- 
the-mill material not especially original 
in treatment, although it was well re- 
ceived, with conductor, orchestra and 
composer sharing in the applause. The 
Mendelssohn, however, was, as always, 
ingratiating music despite the inevitable 
restrictions in harmonic structure. 


Soloist Well Received 


Miss Gomberg, a native Bostonian, 
educated in and graduated from the 
Curtis Institute, plus a year’s study 
abroad, proved herself a young woman 
with a very evident talent for playing 
the violin. Her technical equipment is 
excellent and her conception of the con- 
certo was according to the best tradi- 
tion. Her tone is not large but it is fine 
in quality and her performance well 
merited the ovation accorded her on 
this. the occasion of her Boston debut. 

Other Jordan Hall concerts included 
one by Dr. Josef Hofmann, returning 
to Boston after several year’s absence. 
His program was the conventional 
Bach-Schumann-Chopin combination, 
with Mendelssohn (a pair of seldom 
heard Songs Without Words), Scria- 
bin, Rubinstein and Liszt as supplemen- 
tary material. Dr. Hofmann was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. 

Bruce Simonds, pianist, has also vis- 
ited Jordan Hall and while his audience 
was small it was very friendly. Mr. 
Simonds plays in a musical manner, ac- 
curately, and with assurance, but the 
forceful technique required for a wholly 
successful performance of the Bach, 
Beethoven or Liszt placed upon his pro- 
gram was absent. 

Jean Fardulli, Greek baritone, recent- 
ly made his Boston debut in Jordan 
Hall, with Giuseppe Bamboshek sup- 
plying piano accompaniments of dis- 
tinctly high order and Cornelius Van 
Vliet assisting with ‘cello solos. A small 
but very friendly audience appeared to 
enjoy Mr. Fardulli’s program which 
featured modern Greek songs. Harry 


te 


Blank, baritone, also made his Boston 
debut in a program which gave impor- 
tance to songs by Schubert, Hugo Wolf 
and Brahms. Coenraad V. Bos played 
his usual discriminating accompani- 
ments. 

An outstanding recital of recent date 
was that of Maria Olszewska, contralto, 
and Jan Smeterlin, pianist, in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Statler. Bernard 
Weiser was the accompanist and the 
vocal numbers were composed entirely 
of songs by Handel, Giordani, Paisiello, 
Brahms and Strauss. Mr. Smeterlin 
played Mozart, Bach-Busoni and Chopin 
groups. A capacity audience was pres- 
ent and demanded numerous encores 
from each artist. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 


ROCHESTER FORCES 
UNDER HARTY BATON 


Throng Welcomes British Con- 
ductor—Civic Group Gives 
Popular Desert Song 


RocHEsTeR, Jan. 20.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic was heard in the third 
matinee concert of the season on Jan. 
10, with Sir Hamilton Harty as guest 
conductor. The Eastman Theatre was 
well filled and Sir Hamilton was given 
a warm welcome as he is very much of 
a favorite with Rochester audiences. 
The program consisted of Handel’s Or- 
chestra and Organ Concerto, transcribed 
by Sir Hamilton and with Robert Ber- 
entsen at the organ, Berlioz’s Chasse 
Royale et Orage, Delius’s Intermezzo 
Walk to the Paradise Gardens, Bax’s 
Overture to Picaresque Comedy, and 
the Brahms Symphony No. 4. The 
Handel and the Brahms were especially 
fine, the immortal symphony being 
splendidly conducted and beautifully 
played. The audience was most cordial. 

On Jan. 11, an audience that filled the 
Eastman Theatre heard Roland Hayes 
in recital, accompanied by Percival 
Parham. Mr. Hayes was greeted with 
much enthusiasm and conceded many 
encores to his very carefully selected 
program. 

The Philharmonic was again heard 
under Sir Hamilton Harty at the East- 
man Theatre on Jan. 18 in a brilliantly 
played program. The audience rose to 
its feet at the close and cheered Sir 
Hamilton and the players. The pro- 
gram consisted of Bach’s Suite in B 
Minor for flute and strings, with 
Leonardo De Lorenzo, flute soloist, 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto, with Ray- 
mond Wilson, assistant director and 
head of the piano department of the 
Eastman School of Music as soloist, 
Smetana’s Overture to The Bartered 
Bride, and the first complete perfor- 
mance in Rochester of Berlioz’s Sym- 
phonie Fantastique. The highly color- 
ful and exciting Berlioz music roused 
the audience to a great pitch, and its 
very fine performance brought forth 
cheers and stamping of feet. 

TheCivic Music Association gave The 
Desert Song on Dec. 28 and twice on 
Dec. 29 with the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra, Guy Fraser Harrison and 
Paul White, conductors, at the Eastman 
Theatre. The cast was local with the 
exception of Magda Lipinska, who took 
the part of Margot, James Liddy as Red 
Shadow and John Cherry as Benjamin 
Kidd. 

The Tuesday Evening Series of 
Chamber Music Concerts at Kilbourn 
Hall brought Doris Humphrey and 
Charles Weidman and their dance group 
on Jan. 15. There was a large and 
very interested audience. M. E. W. 
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Opera Houses Sustain Musical 
Berlin With Usual Repertotre 





German Forces Give Two Care- 
fully Prepared Revivals—Kie- 
pura Is Popular Idol at Staats- 
oper — Furtwingler in Fare- 
well with Philharmonic — 
Cortot Is Soloist—Several Re- 
citals 


ERLIN, ‘Jan. 15.—Practically all 
that is left of Berlin’s one-time 
lordly domain of music’ are the two 
opera houses, but even these are doing 
very little to justify their existence be- 
vond the usual grind of routine reper- 
toire. During December, the German 
Opera in Charlottenburg brought out 
carefully prepared revivals of Postillion 
von Lonjumeau and Hansel und Gretel 
which kept the subscription ball rolling, 
and the State Opera concentrated its 
efforts on a very polished revival of 
Ernani in a new version by Dr. Julius 
Kapp along the lines of his previous 
revisions. This work has not been 
heard in Germany for many years and 
met with great success, due both to 
Leo Blech’s masterly conducting and 
to the excellence of the cast which con- 
sisted of Tiana Lemnitz, Herbert Jans 
sen, Marcel Wittrisch and Michael 
Sohnen, all at the top of their form. 
Beyond two notable guest appear- 
ances by Jan Kiepura in Tosca and 
Rigoletto, the State Opera has been 
jogging along at its customary gait, 
endeavoring as best it mav to bridge 
the yawning artistic gaps caused by the 
exit of Furtwangler and the death of 
Horth. Although prices for the Kie- 
pura appearances had been hoisted a 
full one hundred per cent, there were 
not seats enough to go round and at 
the close of the performance this’ popu- 
lar tenor had literally to sing his way 
through the throngs of admirers who 
packed the open square adjoining the 
opera. It took a couple of arias and a 
handful of his more popular film bal- 
lads sung under the stars before he 
could escape. It is understood that he 
has been offered a permanent guest 
contract at the State Opera for next 
season on his own terms. 


Memorable Furtwangler Farewells 


The last two Furtwanelar Phithar- 
monic concerts which had Alfred Cor- 
tot and the French-Italian violinist. 
Zino Francescati, as soloists, provided 
two very memorable evenings, probably 
the last of their kind for some time to 
come. In spite of the thunder of the 
inproaching Saar plebiscite. Cortot was 
feted as never before. but his perform- 
ince of Chopin’s F Minor Concerto to 
furtwanegler’s inspired accompaniment 
thoroughly warranted the unbounded 
enthusiasm that it engendered. The 
remainder of the concerts in this series 
have been postponed until later in the 

‘ason, though it is questionable if thev 

in be resnmed with any degree of 

iccess under a_ substitute conductor 
nd still retain their very special char- 
acter. The patrons of this series are 
nreconstructed Furtwanglerites and 
the issue having now become a per- 

nal one, there is little probability of 
any amicable adjustment that continues 
to eliminate Furtwangler. 

_Kleiber having declined to conduct 
his third Philharmonic concert as a 
gesture of respect and loyalty towards 
his distinguished colleague, Arthur 
‘other of the German Opera stepped 


into the breach at the last moment. Bar 
since the majority of the subscrpmhon 
tickets had been returned upon the an- 
nouncement of Kletber’s defectiom, and 
Rother was ostensibly comductimg the 
revised program at sight amd without 
rehearsal, it would hawe beem wiser to 
have cancelled the concert altogetiher 
Since the Berg premié¢re and Kiewber’s 
inclusion of Stravinsky m his lest Phal- 
harmonic concert, the political reac- 
tionaries have been plewimg the stream 
of their disapprobation pretty sharpix 
upon him, and the end is mot wet. Ber 
lin’s most brilliamt young critec, the 
last of the old guard, and am avowed 
apostle of progress and atomallity, also 
seems to have been a wictmm of the re 
cent artistic holocaust as bis disappear 
ance from the soeme has beem as com 
plete as it was noiseless. Heresy jst 
fles inquisitional measures ewem m [O34 


Choral and Artist Cenmcerits 


Carl Schuricht’s first comoert with 
the Philharmomic Chorus was ako um- 
der a hoodoo. Iiness at the ast mo- 
ment prevented his comdactime the 
Missa Solemnis, which duty devolwed 
on Dr. Peter Raabe of Aachen. Under 
these circumstances, it would be wnjest 
to the conductor to indulge im am criti 
cal comment. Suffice it to saw that the 
Chorus upheld its fime tradition amd 
showed the effects of Schuricht’s care 
ful training 

Solo concerts im December imchnded 
the names of Lulu 
Gieseking, Telmanvi. Fllw Nev, Abma 
Moodie and Eduard Erdem im 2 
sonata recital, Dusolina Gianna. Gich 
Eva Liebenbere, and Geore Walter 
This cultivated American simper who 
has been closely identified with Gernram 
music since before the war gave 2 
Lieder program devoted exchasivelw to 
Hugo Wolf. The performance was 
characterized bv the finished techmic 
and irreproachable stwie that tas made 
him such a notable and celebrated im 
terpreter of Bach. Mr. Walter hac re- 
cently transferred ‘his studio from 
Stuttgart to Berlin where he moe hes 2 
laree class of enthusiastic moma 

Philip Nelson, a yorne American 
pianist. who has received this schooler 
under Schnabel. made his first Berlin 
appearance early im December and re- 
ceived warm praise for this onttstamdime 
pianistic gifts and the imteicemce amd 
matugity of his readines 

Grratprwt De Comerr 


Mws2~Ganes rhe tr 





Margaret Anderton Gives Music Talks 
Margaret Anderton gave three Morn 
ing Music Talkc on Tam. 4 7 amd & 
in Steinway Hall. The te< whieh 
were of an interestine and beet in- 
formative natere were entitled Heiefal 
Hints for Wider Sooress im Piero 
Work with Trveniles. Ther inchntied 
advice not only of advantere for the 
pupil but for the teacher a= well Mic< 
Anderton gave a recital of oieres for 
the child with remning comments 





Marcel Bubert to 4eecer at Rebivsticie 
Ci 


Marcel Hubert. ‘cellist. will anmeer 2s 
soloist at the Rubinstein Chobh im New 
York on the evenine of Tam 19 He 
will plav works by Bach. Morart. Sar2- 
sate. Fauré, Ravel. Popper and Rach- 
maninoft. 





A posthumous opera of Morart. en- 
titled Zaide, was given recently at the 
Coblenz Conservatory. 
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DEM UNENDLICHEN 
GUTE NACHT 

DIE WETTERFAHNE 
DER LINDENBAUM 
IRRLICHT 
FRUHLINGSTRAUM 
DER GREISE KOPF 
DIE POST 

DIE KRAHE 

DER STURMISCHE MORGEN 
DAS WIRTSHAUS 
LETZTE HOFFNUNG 





Soloist With 

The Philharmonic Symphony Society of New York 
Bruno Walter, Conducting 
December |6th, 23rd, 30th 


EMANUEL 


LIST 


BAS S$ O 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


TOWN HALL 


113 West 43rd Street 


SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON 


FEBRUARY 
3rd 


at 3 o'clock 


SCHUBERT PROGRAMME 


DER WEGWEISER 
TAUSCHUNG 
DER LEIERMANN 
MUT 
AUFENTHALT 
IHR BILD 

DER DOPPELGANGER 
GEHEIMES 

DER WANDERER 
UNGEDULD 
PROMETHEUS 


COENRAAD V. BOS at the Steinway Piano 





Albert Morris Bagby Morning Musicale 
Waldorf Astoria, N. Y.—December | 0th 





Broadcasting Concert from Detroit 
Ford Sunday Evening Hour 
January 27th 








Bookings for this and next season now being made. 


Manacement—Ricuarp Corney, 113 West 571TH Street, New York 
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Significant Swiss Composers Little Known Abroad “i 





Mountain Republic Boasts Many 
Noteworthy Musical Person- 
alities, Besides Honegger and 
Schoeck 


Willi Reich, author of the accompanying arti- 
cle, is a noted Austrian musicologist, known in 
this country chiefly for his Guide to Alban 
Berg’s opera, Wozzek. 

—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA 


By Wu. Reicxu 


HEN contemporary Swiss music 

is mentioned in a foreign country, 
only two names, as a rule, are dis- 
cussed: Othmar Schoeck and Arthur 
Honegger, the first being rated as the 
late romanticist and placed in the cate- 
gory of the Germans, Richard Strauss 
and Hans Pfitzmer; whereas the latter 
is classed as belonging to the “Young 
French School” and rated as among 
“The Six.” Both classifications are 
erroneous, for both artists are genuinely 
Swiss in their characteristics and crea- 
tive abilities and may well be classed 
as prototypes of the entire Swiss cre- 
ative element in music. In the following 
lines I shall endeavor to present the 
names of a few significant personalities 
in Swiss musical life, as yet little known 
abroad, and some of their charac- 
teristics. 

Conrad Beck, born in 1901 in East 
Switzerland, was educated in Paris. 
His instrumental works display a style 
of asperity and audacious lines. The 
most important are a few symphonies 
of the concerted type, and the orchestral 
work, Inominata. Of vocal composition, 
Der Tod des Oedipus and the Lyrische 
Kantate as well as a number of a cap- 
pella choral works must be mentioned. 
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Albert Moeschinger, Who Is Best Known as 
a Composer of Instrumental Music 


Karl Heinrich David, born in 1884 
in St. Gallen, is one of the most versa- 
tile Swiss artists. Aside from many 
chamber music and vocal works he has 
written two fairy tale plays and the 
comic opera, Weekend; two ballets and 
a work called Morgenmusik. The lat- 
ter very ably fulfills the requirements 
of music for young people. David is 
also the director of the Schweizerischen 
Musikzeitung, the largest music journal 
in Switzerland. 

Albert Moeschinger, born in Basle in 
1897, was educated for the most part in 


Germany. Above all he is a composer 
of instrumental music. Among his most 
important works are his two piano con- 
certos. On the other hand, Robert Blum 
from Zurich is principally a composer 
for the voice. Among his best music 





Pleyer 
Kari Heinrich David Is Regarded as One of 
the Most Versatile of Swiss Creative Artists 


are his Psalmen and the Offenbarung 
Johannis. To the younger generation 
of Swiss composers belongs Willy Burk- 
ard from Berne, whose cycles for voice 
and chamber orchestra must be classed 
as among the most expressive pieces in 
contemporary vocal literature. 


In North Switzerland there are the 





Conrad Beck, Whose Works 


Instrumental 
Display an Interesting Audacity of Treatment 


very gifted composers, Richard Sturz- 
enegger, Adolf Brunner, Walther Gei- 
ser, Hans Joachim Schauble, Werner 
Wehrli and many others. French Switz- 
erland, too, is rich in musical talent. We 
can give here only the most important 
names: Roger Vuataz, Frank Martin, 
Jean Binet, Antoine Chenaux, André 
Patry, A. F. Marescotti and Henri 
Gagnebin. 

This short summary would be incom- 
plete, if mention were not made of a 
pair of artists, who by their outstanding 
interpretations have contributed a ma- 
jor part to the making known of Swiss 
works—the excellent soprano, Alice 
Frey-Knecht and the eminent pianist 
Walter Frey. 





CHORAL PROGRAMS 
PLEASE BROOKLYN 


La Forge Ensemble, Zimbalist, 
Tibbett on Enjoyment of 
Music Series 


Brooxtyn, Jan. 20. — The Lutheran 
Chorus of Brooklyn, Jacob Ehm, con- 
ductor, sang at the Academy of Music on 
Dec. 16, with Gertrude Wesch, organist, 
and Emily Franz, violinist, as assisting 
soloists. The splendidly rendered program 
listed music by Bach, Randegger, Barnby, 
Rossini, and several arrangements of a 
miscellaneous character. 

The morning Choral, Herbert Stanley 
Sammond, conductor, gave its annual win- 
ter concert at the Academy on Dec. 13, 
singing an interesting program for wom- 
en’s voices. Kurt Brownell, tenor; Carl 
Tollefsen and Anita Palmer, violinists, as- 
sisted. Ada Zeller at the piano and E. 
Harold Du Vall at the organ, were ac- 
companists for the club, and Marion 
Kalajian, pianist, for Mr. Brownell. A 
reception and dance followed the recital in 
the Academy ballroom. 


Downes’s Music Series Continue 


The La Forge Operatic Ensemt's on 
Dec. 17, Efrem Zimbalist on Dec. 11 and 
Lawrence Tibbett on Dec. 7, have par- 
ticipated in the current Enjoyment of 
Music Series under Institute auspices with 
Olin Downes as commentator. Formal 
elements of opera were charmingly illus- 
trated by the La Forge Singers; Emma 
Otero, soprano; Elizabeth Andres, con- 
tralto; Harrington Van Hoesen. baritone: 
Mabel Miller Downs, Santo Di Primio. 
Clemence Gifford, Robert Simmons, ETis- 
worth Bell, John Lombardi, Julia Adams 
and Edouard Grobé. 

Mr. Zimbalist’s violin traced the sig- 
nificant progress of music for that instru- 


ment from Handel to Paganini and Mr. 
Tibbett’s baritone was heard in classic 
Lieder and excerpts from Boris Goudonoff. 


Albert Spalding was the soloist in Szy- 
manowski’s second concerto for violin in 
the Boston Symphony’s concert at the 
Academy on Jan. 4. Serge Koussevit- 
zky conducted. Mr. Spalding gave a tech- 
nical and interpretative performance that 
was brilliant in the first Brooklyn hearing 
of the difficult concerto. The evening pro- 
gram listed Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik and the Franck Symphony in D 
Minor. 

La Argentina danced at the Academy on 
Jan. 3 including on her program de Falla’s 
Fire Dance from El Amor Brujo. The 
audience was large and responsive. 


Bernard Butcher, twelve-year old pian- 
ist, gave a recital at the Academy on Dec. 
9 for the benefit of the Nursing Sisters 
of the Sick Poor. Three Bach-Busoni tran- 
scriptions, Beethoven's Pathétique Sonata 
and a Chopin group completed the pro- 
gram. 


Charles O. Banks’s sixty-second free 
organ recital was presented at St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church on Dec. 12. The Tol- 
lefsen Trio played under Institute auspices 
on Dec. 16 at the Academy. A Beethoven 
and Saint-Saens Trio and Henry Holden 
Huss’s Sonata for Violin and Piano were 
included in the program. Feurx Deyo 





National Music Camp Issues Year Book 


INTERLOCHEN, Micu., Jan. 20.—Eight 
issues of the Scherzo, weekly news mag- 
azine of the National Music Camp, have 
been bound in one volume and issued 
as the camp’s Year Book for 1934 pre- 
senting a running account of Interloch- 
en events during the summer season. 
The collection includes news items, 
brief features, poetry, and a number of 
pictures illustrating informally, various 


aspects of the camp life, 


VARIETY IS KEYNOTE OF 
LOUISVILLE ACTIVITIES 





Rachmaninoff in Recital—University 
Orchestra and Civic Forces 
in Interesting Lists 


LouIsvi__e, Jan. 20.—Sergei Rach- 
maninoff gave a concert of unusual 
beauty at Memorial Auditorium on Dec. 
12 under the auspices of the Junior 
League of Louisville. Rarely has finer 
pianism been heard here, or have 
greater depths of musical understand- 
ing been plumbed. The program em- 
braced the Mozart Variations, Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata in C Sharp Minor, and 
works by Chopin, Debussy and @iszt. 


On Dec. 18 the second of the con- 
certs by the orchestra of the University 
of Louisville, Arthur H. Brown, con- 
ductor, was given at Memorial Audito- 
rium before a large audience. The play- 
ing reached a very high standard and 
both orchestra and leader were accorded 
an ovation. The works performed were 
Beethoven’s First Symphony, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Shéhérazade and for the 
first time in Louisville, Ravel’s Rhapso- 
die Espagnol. 


Two concerts that always attract 
much attention are the semi-annual ap- 
pearances of the Louisville Civic Cho- 
rus, combined with the Civic Orchestra, 
under the direction of Lynn Thayer and 
Joseph Horvath, and the Louisville 
Chorus, under the baton of Frederic A. 
Cowles. Both of these concerts occurred 
in December, the first at the Memorial 
Auditorium and the latter at the Wo- 
man’s Club auditorium. In addition to 
its orchestral program, the orchestra 
and chorus gave Mendelssohn’s Hymn 
of Praise with Frances Lucky Mayo, 


Bessie Viola Hand and William Bond 
as soloists. 


The annual performance of the Mes- 
siah was given at St. John’s Evangelical 
Church, on Dec. 27 by the Handel Ora- 
torio Society, Julia Bachus Horn, con- 
ductor, with W. Lawrence Cook, organ- 
ist, and the following soloists: Elsa 
Zurschmiede, soprano; Melva Husak 
Vick, contralto; Edwin Koch, tenor, 
and Inman Johnson, basso. The chorus 
consisted of 100 voices and a small or- 
chestra was used. 


The Jascha Heifetz concert, given on 
Jan. 8 at the Memorial Auditorium in 
the Junior League series, drew an im- 
mense audience whose applause made it 
necessary for the violinist to add many 
extra works to his program. He gave 
unusually fine performances of Grieg’s 
C Minor Sonata and the Mozart Con- 
certo in A. Emanuel Bay accompanied 

Ey. P. 





Elsa Alsen Made Member of 
Pi Gamma Mu 


Elsa Alsen, who has been making 
appearances in Tristan und Isolde with 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
was recently made an honorary member 
of Illinois Epsilon Chapter of Pi Gam- 
ma Mu, national honor society for social 
sciences, in a ceremony held in the 
School of Music, De Paul University. 
Although musicians are not eligible for 
membership in the society, Mme. Al- 
sen was given this honor because of her 
scholarly investigation into the histori- 
cal and legendary background of the 
characters she has interpreted. Follow- 
ing the ceremony, Dean Arthur Becker 
and the faculty of the School of Music 
were hosts to Mme. Alsen at tea. 
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Standard Repertoire Fills Metropolitan’s Fortnight 





Seven Repetitions and Five First Times This Season Comprise List 


—Rigolette, Simon Boccanegra, 


Cavalleria Rusticana and 


Pagliacci, Tristan und Isolde and Don Giovanni Have First 
Hearings—Maria Miiller Makes Re-entry as Elisabeth and Eidé 
Noréna as Gilda—Frederick Jagel Sings Two Roles in One 
Evening—Tristan und Isolde and La Traviata Given as Benefits 


pecan works familiar to opera- 
goers comprised the Metropolitan 
epertoire during the past fortmight and 
several artists made their re-entries for 
season. Marie Maller returned to 
the opera house im a particularly well- 
<ung Elisabeth in Tannhauser and Eide 
Noréma im a dainty and charming Gilda. 
Frederick Jagel, booked for Turiddu in 
avalleria Rusticama, stepped imto the 
role of Canio im Pagliacci as well, being 
last-minute substitute for Paul Alt- 
mse who was imdisposed. Leonora 
roma was a highly effective Santuzza 
the same performance making her 
first appearance of the season. Law- 
rence Tibbett repeated his successes of 
jormer seasons in the title role of Simon 

boccanegrTa. 

The Second Die Walkiire 

The third week opened on Jan. 7 with 
the first repetition of Die Walkire, the 
cast beimg the same as that of the pre- 
viohs hearing Anny Konetzni sang 
Brimnhilde; Gertrude Kappel, Sieglinde, 
and Maria Olszewska, Fricka. Paul Al- 
thouse was Siegmunmd; Friedrich Schorr, 
Wotan, and Emanuel List, Hunding. The 
Valkyries were Dorothee Manski, Phradie 
Wells, Pearl Besumer, Ima Bourskaya, 
Philine Falco, Doris Doe, Elda Vettori 
and Irma Petia Mr. Bodamzky con- 
ducted. 

The performance was, on the whole, an 
improvement om the previous one. Mme. 
Konetzni, growm more accustomed to the 
theatre simce ber debut here im the same 
role, sang with far more authority. Mme. 
Olszewska’s Fricka was again a spilen- 
did piece of simgimg and acting. Mr. 
Schorr was excellent and Mr. Althouse 
and Mme Kappel both reaped a large 
oumber of recalls after a well-sung first 
act. Mr. List’s Humdimg was sonorous 
vocally, and sufficiently menacing im dram- 
atic content. N. 

Rigelette with Lily Pons 

With Lily Poms am appealingly girlish 
figure as Gilda, Nimo Martim also of 
youthful bearing as the Duke, and Giusep- 
pe De Luca givimg much of dramatic pathos 
to the titular part, Verdi's Rigoletto had 
its first performance of the season on Jan. 
9 under the baton of Vimcenzo Bellezza. 
Others im the cast were Virgilio Lazzari 


dolfi. The ensemble was an excellent one, 
save that the playing of the orchestra was 
persistently too loud. The singing of the 
principals, if wariable both im quality and 
adherence to the pitch, possessed more 
than am ordimary measure of lyric charm. 
There was a protracted demonstration af- 
ter the Caro Nome of Miss Pons, sung 
th limpid tome and careful accuracy in 
hievement of bravura phrases. O. 
Siegfried a Second Time 
The second Siegfried, heard by a large 
audience om Jam 10, was characterized 
by a uniformly high quality of singing and 
acting, with particular interest attaching to 
Marek Windbeim’s Mime. The charac- 
terization of the grotesque and unfortunate 
dwarf was projected with remarkable skill. 
Lauritz Melchior’s Siegfried was con- 
vincmg. At mo time durmg the evening 
as «(that foolhardy, exuberant youth's 
chastising of the gods allowed to become a 
mere histriomic four de force. Nor was the 
interpretation a merely superficial one. It 
had about it 2 quality that might best be 
described as maturaimess. Unfortunately 


= @ 
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Pieperhoff 
Maria Miiller Effected Her Return as Elisabeth 
of Hungary 


the singer, during this otherwise exemplary 
delineation of the part, was too frequently 
preoccupied with either the prompter’s box 
or the audience. 

Anny Konetzni’s Briinnhilde was pre- 
sented with distinction and was vocally the 
superior work of the evening, save for 
Maria Olszewska’s short episode as Erda. 
The familiar vocal competence of Emanuel 
List, as Fafner, was again in happy evi- 
dence. The weighty and sombre Wan- 
derer was in Friedrich Schorr’s capable 
hands. The voice of the forest bird, Editha 
Fleischer, was satisfyingly flexible and 
lyric. 

As to the orchestra, particular reference 
must be made to the improvement in the 
of utterance. Unfortunately, such cannot 
be said for the woodwinds. Also there 
were momentary differences of opinion re- 
garding tempi between conductor and or- 
chestra, but the performance as a whole 
was subject to that sure and firm control 
which we have come to expect from 
Mr. Bodanzky. R 


Boccanegra Makes an Entrance 

An exceptionally fine performance of 
Simon Boccanegra (its first this season), 
caused no less by the individual perform- 
ances of a stellar cast than by the dy- 
namically well controlled and musically elo- 
quent orchestra under Ettore Panizza, was 
given on the evening of Jan. 11. Every 
singer seemed disposed to give of his or 
her best, and there were also magnificent 
characterizations on the part of Lawrence 
Tibbett as the corsair-doge and Ezio Pinza 
as Fiesco. Elisabeth Rethberg sang very 
beautifully and made an appealing heroine 
of Maria, and Giovanni Martinelli brought 


ardor and some ringing high notes to a, 


vivid impersonation of Gabriele. Others in 
the well unified ensemble were Alfredo 
Gandolfi, Louis D’Angelo, Giordano Pal- 
trinieri and Pearl Besuner. 

New stage business, devised by Désirre 
Defréré especially in the impressive coun- 
cil chamber scene, and improved lighting 
also contributed to a masterly performance 
of Verdi’s old-and-new opera. ; 





Lawrence  Tibbett 

Repeated His Im- 

personation of Simon 
Boccanegra 





Tannhauser 
Repeated 


Tannhauser was 
given for the sec- 
ond time this sea- 
son at the matinee 
on Jan. 12 with a 
number of changes 
in cast from the 
previous presenta- 
tion. Richard Bon- 
elli replaced Law- 
rence Tibbett as 
Wolfram, and 
Maria Miller was 
Elisabeth instead 
of Lotte Lehmann. 
Dorothee Manski 
sang Venus in place 
of Anny Konetzni. 
The remainder of 
the cast was the 
same, including 
Ludwig Hofmann 
as the Landgrave, 
Lauritz Melchior 
as Tannhauser, Lil- 
lian Clark as the 
Shepherd and Hans 
Clemens, Arnold Gabor, Giordano Paltri- 
nieri and James Wolfe in the smaller mas- 
culine roles. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 

Mme. Miiller, effecting her re-entry for 
the season and in excellent voice, sang 
Dich, teure Halle splendidly and was 


Carlo Edwards 





effective in the Prayer. Mr. Bonelli’s 
singing of the Evening Star was a fine 
piece of vocalism and his characterization 
was excellent throughout. Mr. Melchior 
and Mme. Manski were both up to their 
(Continued on page 27) 














Harcourt, Brace Music Publications 


THE DAYS OF THE HARPSICHORD 


This is the first in a series of ten volumes to be published under the 
general title of “The Pianist’s Music Shelf’—an anthology of original 
compositions and arrangements for the piano. This volume contains eighty 
compositions by more than fifty distinguished English, French, German and 
Italian composers of the 16th and 17th centuries. Each composition is 
preceded by a paragraph of critical comment, with authentic pictures of 
composers wherever available. 


Edited by Albert E. Wier. 192 pages. 
PIECES FOR TWO PIANOS—FOUR HANDS 


Containing 48 classic, romantic and modern compositions so varied in 
character and technique as to make the work indispensable for recital, 
study or recreation. Many arrangements are original with the composer; 
each composition is preceded by a critical note useful in program making. 
here is also a series of twelve suggested programs made up entirely from 
the contents. Separate paper bound volumes for each player. Extra large 
pages minimizing turning. 

Edited by Albert E. Wier. 448 pages. 


THE DAYS OF CORELLI AND BACH 


This is the first in a series of several volumes to be published under the 
general title of “The Violinist’s Music Shelf’ —an anthology of original 
compositions and arrangements for the violin. This volume contains 
seventy-five compositions by fifty distinguished English, French, German 
and Italian composers of the’period from 1600 to 1725. Each composition 
is preceded by a paragraph of critical comment, with authentic pictures of 
composers wherever available. Violin with piano accompaniment. 

Edited by Albert E. Wier. 256 pages. Price, $2.50 


PIECES FOR ALTO SAXOPHONE 


A collection of seventy choice compositions by more than fifty classic, 
romantic and modern composers. Each work is specially arranged for the 
saxophone ; several numbers have been written expressly for the instrument. 
Each composition is preceded by a paragraph of historical, biographical or 
critical comment. Separate saxophone part, 96 pages; piano accom- 
paniment 216 pages. Large sheet music size. 
Edited by Albert E. Wier. 


Send for descriptive circulars with contents 
For sale at all music stores in the United States 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave., New York 


Price, $2.50 


Price, $7.50 


Price, $5.00 
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Marcella Sembrich 

OT in many years has the death of a musical 

personage been mourned more deeply than 
that of Marcella Sembrich, who had made her 
home in New York for many years. Throughout 
the world, for as a performing artist she had 
appeared in the opera houses of many lands, 
tributes have been paid to her, and her greatness 
as an artist commented on in terms of warmly 
felt praise. 

For many, Marcella Sembrich was the greatest 
artist of her day, the brightest diva of the Metro- 
politan Opera, in what is referred to in these days 
of silver standards, as its “golden age,” the rara 
avis who combined the ability to sing coloratura 
operatic roles with the ability to sing German 
Lieder in recital. Doubtless, this is an excep- 
tional gift, and doubtless, Mme. Sembrich pos- 
sessed it to a considerable degree. But, it is as 
an operatic singer that she will be remembered, for 
her song-singing was, in the main, confined to 
the gentler lyrics of Schumann and Brahms, such 
songs by the former as Der Nussbaum receiving 
from her the loveliest interpretation that can be 
imagined. 

As so many have justly observed, she had a 
truly international culture. Born in Austrian 
Poland, trained in Vienna and Milan, she ex- 
hibited the virtues and influences both of her own 
racial heritage, and of the German, Italian and 
French associations of her artistic career. There 
was little that she did not understand. Her mind 
was exceptionally alert, her spirit superbly at- 
tuned to the immediate perception of all things 
esthetic. 

Almost greater than her triumphs, and they 
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were, indeed, memorable occasions, was her re- 
solve to retire from the operatic stage at the age 
of fifty, a decision which few operatic singers 
make and which fewer have carried out. Her 
farewell performance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Feb. 7, 1909, still lives in the memory 
of those who were present. She did, to be sure, 
sing concerts for a few years more, and though 
she was limited vocally during the final two sea- 
sons, her art was still a fragrant and precious 
treasure and there was much to be gained by 
hearing her, even though she was no longer in 
her vocal prime. 


T the close of her singing days she chose to 

devote herself to the teaching of voice. She 
had taught several well known singers prior to 
this, but only as an incidental activity. What she 
achieved as a teacher need concern us little here, 
for there have been other celebrated singers, not- 
ably the late Jean de Reszke, a colleague of Mnie. 
Sembrich’s at the Metropolitan Opera, whose 
pupils did not rival them. One can hardly judge 
a teacher by his pupils; that depends, of course, 
largely on the material offered. It is generally 
conceded that she was far more a vocal coach, 
possessed as she was of a musicianship such as 
is given to comparatively few singers. Those 
singers who came under her tutelage obviously 
gained from their association with her a finely 
musical attitude to their art, which in many ways 
is so important. For vocal technical skill can 
never take the place of artistic rectitude. Mme. 
Sembrich will be remembered in musical annals, 
we think, not only as one of the outstanding 
singers of her time, and as a personality beloved 
of all who knew her, but as a guardian of this 
artistic rectitude, as one who respected musical 
standards, a commanding figure over a long per- 
iod of years, who held her position not by force 
of utterance but by the more persuasive and finer 
quality of gentle, gracious charm. 


——————.-- 
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Personalities 


Gruber 


Lotte Lehmann, Soprano of the Metropolitan, in a Quiet 
Moment at Home with a Favorite Member of the Household 


Lazzari—The city council of Paris has awarded 
an annual allowance of 10,000 francs to Sylvio Laz- 
zari, composer of the opera, La Lepreuse. 

Dukas—At a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Beaux Arts, Paul Dukas was appointed to the chair 
left vacant by the death of Alfred Bruneau. 

Thill—A fter a complete recovery from a serious 
automobile accident, Georges Thill, tenor of the Paris 
Opéra and formerly of the Metropolitan, made his 
re-entry to the Parisian stage as Radames in Aida 
on Christmas Eve. 

Coates—During the coming month Albert Coates, 
who recently returned to London from Russia, will 
give Shostakovich’s Lady Macbeth of Mzensk 2 
studio performance for the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

Gigli—An arrangement has been made between 
German and Italian cinema interests, through which 
Beniamino Gigli’s first film will have its original 
production in the German language. The film, a 
costume picture of large proportions, will be made 
in a German studio. 

Seymour—The David Bispham Medal for this year 
has been awarded to John Laurence Seymour, com- 
poser of the opera, In the Pasha’s Garden, and was 
scheduled for presentation at the work’s world pre- 
miere at the Metropolitan Opera House on the after- 
noon of Jan. 24. 

Grieg—After spending most of her time with her 
sister in Copenhagen since her husband’s death in 
1907, Nina Grieg, widow of the Norwegian com- 
poser, has decided to return to her old home in 
Bergen, Norway. Frau Grieg is now in her eighty 
ninth year. 

Scholes—The University of Lausanne has con- 
ferred the degree of D. Litt. on Percy A. Scholes 
in recognition of his services in the cause of music 
as exemplified in his book, The Puritans and Music. 
The university, which is 400 years old, bestows the 
degree very infrequently upon foreign scholars and 
this is thought to be the first time the award has 
been made for a musical subject. 

Schnabel—Speaking of encores, Artur Schnabel 
is quoted as saying that he never gives them because 
he plans his programs according to a definitely con- 
sidered form and encores are superfluous. “When 
[ have played my last piece,” said Mr. Schnabel, 
“I have finished. In any case, as I sometimes say 
in jest, I always regard applause as a receipt, not 
as a bill!” 
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In Musica, America for January, 1915 
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Years Ago 


~ 





Augusta Cottlow, Pianist, and the Late 


Ferruccio Busoni in 


Berlin. Miss Cottlow Had 


Coached with Busoni During the Last of Her Student Years, and When She Played with the 
Berlin Philharmonic He Conducted for Her 


Pity They Didn't! 
According to a London cable re- 
port, Puccini is going to collaborate 
with Irving Berlin on a new opera. 


1915 


Temperamental Morning 


“Why, when the day subsequently 
dawns [in Tannhduser at the Metro- 
politan] should the sunlight illuminate 
one mountain top and overlook wan- 
ther?” 


er 


1915 


Still True 
(Headline) Too much mediocre 
European music and not enough 
compositions by Americans, says 
theorist and pedagogue. 


1915 
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York Symphony in Noteworthy Concert 

York, Pa., Jan. 20.—The York Sym- 
phony, Sylvan Levin, conductor, now 
in its second season, gave a well-bal- 
anced program of works by Rossini, 
Beethoven, Lalo, Chabrier and Liszt 
at the William Penn High School 
on Jan. 14. The soloist was Stephen 
Deak, ’cellist, in Lalo’s Concerto in D 
Minor. Liszt’s Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody, with harp cadenza by Carlos 
Salzedo, was played by Rebecca Lewis. 
Mr. Levin and the orchestra were par- 
ticularly singled out for applause after 
their exposition of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. 





Griffon Cantata Given American Pre- 
miere at Hanover, Pa. 
Hanover, Pa., Jan. 20-—The Ameri- 
‘an premier of The Holy Child, by Eric 
Griffon, an English cantata telling the 
story of the nativity in a series of solos, 
ind carols with a reader, was given by 


I Guess She Was, Though! 

“The singer is like one who in- 
herits money from his parents,” 
said Mme. Calvé. “I inherited a 


voice. Why should I be proud of 
that?” 
1915 
The First of Many 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson, 


daughter of the President, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to sing at the 
coming May Festival in Syracuse. 
It will be her first public appear- 
ance. 


1915 


How They Do Grow Up! 
(Headline) Detroit Orchestra 
now six months old. Remarkable 
progress recorded in its brief his- 
tory. 
1915 
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the choirs of St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church on Dec. 23. W. Richard Weag- 
ly, director of music at St. Marks, pro- 
duced the work and Virgil Fox, organ- 
ist, supplied excellent accompaniment. 
The soloists were Mrs. Hoke Bair, and 
Mary. Essich, sopranos; Mrs. Paul 
Lightner, contralto; W. Richard Weag- 
ly and Earl Diehl, tenors and Roscoe 
Hoffacker, bass. 

The cantata was to be given again 
at Westminster, Md., on Jan. 14 and 
possibly in Baltimore the same week. 


WBBM Sponsors Prize Contest 


Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—The WBBM Air 
Theatre is sponsoring a prize contest 
for an unknown woman singer. There 
are no restrictions in regard to con- 
testants excepting that they must not 
have received financial remuneration for 
singing over the radio. The prize will 
be a $1,300 contract. A. G. 





Notable Career of 





Marcella Sembrich 








(Continued from page 5) 


d’Amore, Ulana in Paderewski’s Manru 
(which she created), and .Rosalinde in 
Die Fledermaus. 

In 1900, Nellie Melba announced that 
she would regard as exclusively her own, 
all the roles in her repertoire, and Sem- 
brich countered with the announcement 
that she would appear in concert and 
with a small operatic company of her 
own during the following season. After 
several seasons, however, she was back 
at the Metropolitan and sang Gilda to 
the Duke of Caruso at the latter's debut 
on Nov. 23, 1903. 


Honored at Opera Farewell 


During the six succeeding seasons she 
was one of the brightest luminaries of 
the Metropolitan. On Feb. 6, 1909, 
she took farewell of the operatic 
stage in America amid scenes of un 
precedented enthusiasm. After a_ bill 
of acts from Don Pasquale and Tra 
viata and the lesson scene from The 
Barber of Seville, the curtain fell to be 
raised again upon the entire company 
assembled on the stage. Mr. Gatti-Ca 
sazza led the singer to a seat under a 
canopy. The directors of the opera com 
pany presented her with a silver punch 
bowl appropriately inscribed, and the 
members of the chorus with a loving 
cup. Ex-Mayor Seth Lowe on behalf of 
a popular committee presented her with 
a string of pearls and a watch and chain 
set with diamonds. There were also 
numerous individual gifts from other 
singers. The following evening a ban- 
quet was given in her honor by 
the musicians of the city at which some 
of the speakers were the late Henry E. 
Krehbiel, music critic of the New York 
Tribune, Ignace Paderewski, William J. 
Henderson, Walter Damrosch, Enrico 
Caruso and Rafael Josefty. 

The diva appeared a few times more 
in opera in Europe but until her final 
retirement from public appearances eight 
years later, sang only in concert in 
America. Her farewell appearance was 
in a program wholly of tolk-songs on 
Jan. 4, 1917. Her husband died on May 
15 of that year. 

Mme. Sembrich then made her home 
permanently in the United States, living 
in New York in the winter and first at 
Lake Placid in the Adirondacks, and 
later at Lake George in the summer. 
She taught privately for some years. 
Later she became a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Juilliard Graduate School of 
Music and also taught at the Curtis 
Institute in Philadelphia, besides con 
tinuing her private classes. She stead- 
fastly refused to teach men pupils. 
Among her best-known pupils are Dus- 
olina Giannini, Queena Mario, Hulda 
Lashanska, Harriet van Emden and 
Ethyl Hayden. 


Noted Swift Music Jury Selected 


Four celebrated musicians, headed by 
Dr. Frederick Stock, conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony, will form the jury 
to select winners of the nationwide sym 
phony prize competition sponsored by 
G. F. Swift, president of Swift & Com- 
pany. They are Sir Hamilton Harty, 
conductor of the London Symphony, 
John Alden Carpenter, Chicago com 
poser, and Dr. Howard Hanson, com 
poser, conductor of the Eastman Sym 
phony and director of the Eastman 
School of Music at Rochester. 


Funeral services were held at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral on the afternoon of 
Jan. 13. At the request of the family 
there was no Requiem, only an Absolu- 
tion, and no special music other than 
that by the regular choir under Pietro 
A. Yon, organist and choirmaster of the 
Cathedral. 

The pallbearers were Cornelius N 
Bliss, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Josef Hoi 
mann, Ernest Hutcheson, Ernest 
Schelling, Frank La Forge, Wilfred Pel 
letier, Andre de Coppet, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Antonio Scotti, H. H. Flagler, 
W. J. Henderson, Richard Aldrich, Em 
ilio de Gogorza, Edward Zeigler, Adolfo 


Betti, Efrem Zimbalist and Paul D. 
Cravath. 
Honorary pallbearers were Giulio 


Gatti-Casazza, Dr. John Erskine, Alex- 
ander Siloti, Ugo Ara, Adolph S. Ochs, 
Alfred Pochon, Rubin Goldmark, Sigis 
mond Stojowski, Dr. James Taylor, 
Francis Rogers, Howard Parker and 
Dr. William Haskin. 

The body was placed temporarily in a 
vault in Woodlawn Cemetery and will 
later be laid beside that of her husband 
in Dresden at which time the Requiem 
mass will be sung. 


Singer, Artist and Musician 
Few artists of the operatic world 
achieved the heights of artistic perfec- 
tion scaled by Marcella Sembrich. The 
voice itself was one of velvety texture 
and warm coloring. Its production was 
effortless, the tone flute-like; bravura 
phrases flawlessly achieved. Educated in 
the coloratura works of the Italian 
school, she was able through her excep- 
tional musicianship to win success in 
more modern lyric roles and even sang 
Eva in Die Meistersinger. Her con- 
certs followed, originally, the pattern of 
the era, and consisted largely of oper- 
atic excerpts, but here again she moved 
with the times and became a Lieder 
singer of unapproached perfection. Her 
retirement was, in her own words, “be- 
cause I like the sun best when it is high. 
It is better that I leave when everyone 
is asking why, than later when my abil 
ity might be less.” 

Always vitally interested in all that 
concerned her profession, she made fre- 
quent appearances in aid of her con- 
fréres. After the San Francisco earth- 
quake and fire in 1906, in which the 
opera company, then on tour, was 
caught, she gave a concert which netted 
more than $10,000 which was divided 
between the orchestra players, the 
chorus and the technical staff. She ap- 
peared on the stage of the Metropolitan 
on Feb. 26, 1933, during the Jubilee per- 
formance for Giulio Gatti-Casazza and 
urged the company and the public to 
carry on. She leaves behind her the 
memory of high artistic ideals from 
which she never swerved. 


Hutchinson Memorial to Be Awarded at 
Henry Street Music School 

The Hubbard Hutchinson Memorial 
Scholarship for piano students from six 
to fourteen years of age will be awarded 
on Jan. 26 at the Music School of the 
Henry Street Settlement. The judges 
will be Olin Downes, Herbert Wither- 
spoon and Carl Friedberg. A scholar- 
ship in composition will be awarded to 
a student under the age of thirty, the 
committee for this being composed of 
Edgar Varese, Bernard Wagenaar and 
Nicholas Slonimsky. The latter will 
instruct the student receiving the award 
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Eddy Brown Appointed y 
to Music Faculty of 
New York University 





Eddy Brown, Who Joins the New York Uni- 
versity Faculty as an Instructor in Music 


The appointment of Eddy Brown, con- 
cert and radio violinist, as an instructor 
in music in the College of Fine Arts of 
New York University was announced 
recently by Chancellor Harry Wood- 
burn Chase. 


Mr. Brown, who is well known for 
his radio programs, entitled Mastets of 
the Bow, founded the Chamber Music 
Society of America two years ago by 
means of which chamber music organ- 
izations are heard in homes rather than 
in large concert halls, attendance being 
limited to 200. 


Born in Chicago, Mr. Brown is a 
graduate of the Royal Conservatory in 
Budapest and was a pupil of Leopold 
Auer. He has toured widely in con- 
cert and has appeared as soloist with the 
chief orchestras in Europe and America. 





Henri Deering Active as Member of All 
Star Ensemble 


Henri Deering, pianist, is a member 
of the All Star Ensemble which includes 
Leola Turner, soprano; Chase Baro- 
meo, basso, and Beatrice Harrison, 
‘cellist. The ensemble is engaged to 
play at Fall River, Mass., Evansville, 
Ind., Memphis, Tenn., Stillwater, Okla., 


College Station, Tex., and St. Joseph, | 


Mo., in the near future. 
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GOOSSENS CONDUCTS 


Cincinnati Symphony Heard 
Also Under Bakaleinikoff— 
Thomas Is Soloist 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 20.—With John 
Charles Thomas, baritone, as soloist, 
the Cincinnati Symphony, Eugene Goos- 
sens, conductor, presented the following 
program in Emery Auditorium on Jan. 
11 and 12: 


Symphony No. 6 in A........... Bruckner 

Aria: Eri Tu from The Masked Ball. . Verdi 
r. omas 

Pavane pour une Infante Defunte..... Ravel 

Dance from Suite for Two Pianos 

Black and White ........ Debussy-Goossens 


Group of Songs: 
Dank sei Dir, PE, cc oan 6p 0s SMD Handel 
E dove T’aggiri from Il Pomo d’Oro. Cesti 
Ruhe, meine Seele...........-+++ Strauss 
DOP TRE cocubsctbbsccovececceveves Marx 

Mr. Thomas 
Prelude to Act 3 Ascent of the Rock Music 
from Siegfried .........-+.seee00: agner 


(Arranged by Mr. Goossens) 


Perhaps the most noteworthy achieve- 
ment of the day was Mr. Goossen’s 
reading of the Bruckner Symphony 
which had not been presented here be- 
fore. Certain judicious cuts reduced the 
playing time of the work without de- 
stroying any of its merit and its enthu- 
siastic reception by its audiences owed 
much to the spirited, sensitive and 
warmly understanding and colorful in- 
terpretation which Mr. Goossens ac- 
corded it. 

Another first performance of the pro- 
gram was Mr. Goossens’s skillful tran- 
scription of the Debussy dance which 
was notable for its lucid orchestration 
and for its faithful preservation of the 
spirit of the original. The transcription 
adds a most interesting and effective 
piece of music to orchestral literature. 
The dance was beautifully played by the 
orchestra as was the Ravel Pavane. The 
performance of the Wagnerian excerpts 
served to emphasize the skill in ar- 
rangement which was noted at their 
first hearing several seasons ago. Mr. 
Thomas was in magnificent voice and in 
his several arias and songs won the 
complete admiration of his listeners. 


Bakaleinikoff Conducts 


On Jan. 4 and 5, under the direction 
of Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, assistant 
conductor, the Symphony was heard at 
Emery Auditorium in this program: 


Overture, . “wy epcescccovecse Beethoven 
° 


S hony i seeneeecnnseseeke Brahms 
Prelude in E Minor from Violin Sonata 
OS. Te os 6desenhcdecededcveesenesan ens Bach 


(Transcribed by Mr. Bakaleinikoff) 
Two Nocturnes: Clouds; Festivals. . Debussy 
Suite, Fire Bird ........-seee005 Stravinsky 
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BRUCKNER’S SIXTH 


Mr. Bakaleinikoff’s rare appearances 
as guest conductor with the orchestra 
are always eagerly anticipated by audi- 
ences and, as was the case at his most 
recent concerts, this anticipation was 
rewarded in full measure. The latest 
concerts directed by him brought with 
them many fine things. First there was 
Mr. Bakaleinikoff’s eloquent and ef- 
fective reading of the Brahms Sym- 
phony. Then there was his fine tran- 
scription of the Bach Prelude played by 
first and second violin sections in uni- 
son against a background provided by 
the remaining strings, the woodwinds 
and brasses. 


The Debussy nocturnes were exquis- 
itely wrought tonal pictures. The Stra- 
vinsky music was colorful to a degree 
and the overture was finely presented. 

Mr. Bakaleinikoff also conducted the 
popular concert given by the orchestra 
in, Emery Auditorium on Dec. 30 with 
Ruth Heubach Best, soprano, as soloist. 
Mr. Bakaleinikoff appeared not only as 
conductor, but as the composer of two 
Oriental Dances which were expertly 
presented and most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Then, Rabbi James G. Heller, 
who writes the program notes for the 
orchestra, was represented on the pro- 
gram by two songs without words, Ele- 
gie and Pastorale, both well sung by the 
soloist of the afternoon. Mrs. Best was 
heard, too, with much pleasure in an 
air from Mozart’s Il Re Pastore. Music 
by Meyerbeer, Grainger, Sowerby, Bo- 
rodin, Litoloff and Liszt completed the 
program. 


On Tuesday morning, Jan. 8, Ralph 
Leopold was presented in a _ lecture- 
recital under the auspices of the Clifton 
Music Club of which Mrs. John A. 
Hoffmann is president. Numerous for- 
mer appearances here have made Mr. 
Leopold a most welcome visitor and 
his program, which included several of 
his very able Wagnerian transcriptions, 
was heard by a large and enthusiastic 
audience. 

After an absence of several seasons, 
Roland Hayes returned to Cincinnati 
for a recital in Emery Auditorium un- 
der J. Herman Thuman’s management. 
He was heartily applauded for his mag- 
nificent presentation of songs by Han- 
del, C. P. E. Bach, Duparc, Ravel, 
Krein, Henschel, William Rhode and 


a group of Negro Spirituals. Percival 
Parham was his accompanist. 
S. T. WILson 





VARIED TOLEDO EVENTS 





Detroit Symphony Appears Under 
Gabrilowitsch—Groups Active 

ToLepo, Jan. 20.—Conducted by Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, the Detroit Symphony 
was heard at the Toledo Art Museum 
recently in a program including the 
Bach-Respighi Prelude and Fugue in 
D, and Brahms’s Second Symphony. 
George Miquelle was soloist in Lalo’s 
"Cello Concerto in D Minor. These 
and shorter works were heartily ap- 
plauded. 

An adult music appreciation class is 
being organized here under Mary Van 
Doren, and classes for children again 
are being given by Miriam Macomber. 
Work in creative music for selected 
children is being conducted by Alice 
Fellowes. The three groups meet at 
the Art Museum. 

A fine program was presented at the 
Museum recently by the Eurydice 
Club, Mrs. Zella B. Sand, director; 
Mrs. T. W. Kirk, accompanist, and 
Mrs. I. E. Jones and Hazel Johnston- 


Ioset, soloists. They were assisted by 
Mrs. E. R. Lancashire and Mrs. Nicho- 
las Mogendorff, violinist; John Gordon 
Seely, organist, and the Four Trumpet- 
ers, Benjamin A. J. Mosey, Bernard 
M. A. Mosey, Bruce W. Kinney and 
Gilbert F. Marietta. The next concert 
was to be given by J. Harold Harder, or- 
ganist. H. M. C. 





PEABODY RECITALS 
COMMAND INTEREST 


Gabrilowitsch Is Soloist with 
Baltimore Forces—Maganini 
Group Appears 


BaLTimoreE, Jan. 20.—Stephen Deak, 
‘cellist and member of the Faculty of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
with the assistance of Sylvan Levin, 
pianist, was heard at the ninth Peabody 
recital on Jan. 4. Authoritative readings 
of the Brahms F and the Grieg A Ma- 
jor sonatas, contrasting with the tech- 
nical display of various short pieces, 
gave this program definite musical in- 
terest. Egon Petri, pianist, was the art- 
ist in the tenth program of the Friday 
Afternoon recital series at the Peabody 
Conservatory on Jan. 11. This stalwart 
artist held the attention of one of the 
largest audiences of the season. His 
playing was masterful. 

Alexander Sklarevski, member of the 
Peabody faculty, has become a strong 
favorite with local audiences, and on 
the occasion of his recital of Jan. 7, 
given at the Phoenix Club under the 
sponsorship of the Baltimore Guild, he 
ingratiated himself even more firmly 
with his constituents. Brilliant technical 
control and individuality of expression 
were noted. 





Music Club Recital 


The Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. C. 
Albert Kuper, president, had as its guest 


speaker, Mrs. Arthur B. Kinsolving, 


whose talk on The Music of Poetry pref- 
aced the club recital given by members 
on Jan. 12 at Hotel Emerson. The par- 
ticipants were Marguerite Anger Mer- 
gehenn, soprano, with George Bolek, as 
accompanist; Thelma Viol, contralto, 
with Dr. Leurance Petran at the piano; 
and Leah Effenbach, pianist. The pro- 
gram was arranged by Mrs. Martin W. 
Garrett, chairman, and Mrs. John Cyrus 
Distler. 


The Maganini Chamber Symphony, 
with Elizabeth Chase Patillo, head of 
the music department at the Maryland 
School for the Blind, as assisting solo- 
ist, presented a diversified program at 
Newcomer Hall, on Jan. 13. Miss Pa- 
tillo’s reading of the Mozart Corona- 
tion Concerto in D reflected musician- 
ship and pianistic ability. The interest- 
ing instrumental portion of the program 
gave evidence of chronological musical 
style that invitec attention. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, was the 
attraction at last night’s concert given 
at the Lyric by the Baltimore Sym- 
phony, George Siemonn, conductor. A 
very large audience found pleasure in 
the interpretation of the Liszt Concerto 
No. 2 as it was presented by the visiting 
soloist. An ovation followed the per- 
formance. Mr. Siemonn deserves praise 
for the smoothness of the program 
which consisted of the Mendelssohn 
Scotch Symphony, Moussorgsky’s A 
Night on Bald Mountain and Ibert’s 
Ports of Call. The concert was the sec- 
ond of the series sponsored by the mu- 
nicipality. 

FRANZ C. BoRNSCHEIN 
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SOLOISTS ENHANCE 
WASHINGTON SEASON 


Eidé Noréna and Beveridge 
Webster Heard — Frances 


Nash Plays with Symphony 


WasuinctTon, D. C. Jan. 20.—The 
musical season got under way again the 
day after New Year’s with the appear- 
ance of Eidé Noréna and Beveridge 
Webster as soloists at Mrs. Lawrence 
Townsend’s Wednesday Morning Musi- 
cales at the Mayflower Hotel. This was 
Mr. Webster’s first appearance in this 
city and he made a. decided impression 
by his technical equipment and the sin- 
cerity of his understanding. 

The clear brilliancy of his tone and 
the purity and limpidity of his passage 
work were outstanding in his playing 
of the Rondo Capriccioso of Mendels- 
sohn and the Rondo by Weber. He 
roused great enthusiasm and was re- 
called several times for encores. 

Mme Noréna, who is a yearly visitor 
to this city, chose simple songs of the 
great French, German and Norwegian 
composers for her program. The simi- 
larity of type in these songs gave her a 
limited scope for displaying her ver- 
satility but the grace and finish of her 
art brought out the beauty of both text 
and music. She was ably accompanied 
by Pierre Luboshutz. 





Egon Petri in Recital 


An overwhelming success marked 
the recital of Egon Petri on Jan. 6 at 
the National Theatre as the first artist 
in the T. Arthur Smith Bureau Five 
Star Series. Opening his program 
with Bach’s Prelude, Fugue and Alle- 
gro in E Flat, his Capriccio on the de- 
parture of his beloved brother and the 
Italian Concerto, he played three In- 
termezzi by Brahms, the Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue by Franck and 
twelve Chopin Etudes with only one 
short intermission. The power of his 
execution contrasted strikingly with 
the feathery lightness of his pianissimo 
passages and a clear outline grew with 
each succeeding number, so that the 
final taxing group of Chopin Etudes 
was even more vital in its splendid 
breadth and variety than his first num- 
bers. Since his concert it has been an- 
nounced that he will conduct a twelve 
weeks’ master course in this city be- 
ginning the end of January. 

Ninon Vallin and René Le Roy were 
the artists featured at another Town- 
send musicale. Unfortunately both ar- 
tists were suffering from the effects of 
the inclement weather and therefore 
not able to do themselves complete jus- 
tice. Both singer and flutist were 
heard here last year when their refined 
art won them many friends who crowd- 
ed the hall to hear them again this 
year. Mme. Vallin’s singing of the 
aria Adieu, Notre Petite Table from 
Massenet’s Manon, the Seguedille aria 
irom Carmen and a group of Peruvian 
Inca melodies with flute accompani- 
ment, and a group of Spanish songs 
gave her the best opportunity to demon- 
strate again the beauty of her excel- 
lently schooled voice and skillful pene- 
tration. Mr. Le Roy swayed his listen- 
ers with a brilliant delivery of an 
Allegro by Mozart, a Chopin Valse, 
poetical reading of a Widor Romance. 

After a three week holiday interval 
the National Symphony « resumed its 
regular series of concerts on Jan. 10. 
Che concert was a gala affair and the 
second one of the season to be given 
1 the evening. The soloist was Fran- 
ces Nash, pianist, who resides in Wash- 
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MINNEAPOLIS FORCES IN NOTABLE LISTS 





d’Ora 


Frances Nash, Who Was Soloist with the 
National Symphony under Hans Kindler 


ington at present. All the boxes were 
filled with socially prominent persons, 
headed by Mrs. Roosevelt and a party of 
her friends. MacDowell’s Concerto in D 
Minor was the work chosen by Miss 
Nash. Abundant temperament and del- 
icate sensitivity alternated in a play of 
light and shade through the three move- 
ments in a revealing manner. Strength 
and pliability and a technical command 
equal to the most exacting demands 
are combined with an arresting personal- 
ity, and her performance was enriched 
with a joyous character that stressed 
the lyric mood or the dramatic climax 
with the same vitality. 

The orchestra also felt the gala spirit 
of the evening and gave one of the best 
performances of this season. The 
Rameau-Mottl Ballet Suite, Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony and Sibelius’s Fin- 
landia offered the proper inspiration to 
Dr. Kindler and he led his men with a 
spirited abandon that revealed their 
musical responsiveness. 

Atice EvERSMAN 


SAN ANTONIO WELCOMES 
INTERESTING RECITALS 








Vienna Choir Boys, Civic Opera and 
Recitalists in Programs of 
Entertaining Content 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 20.—The 
Vienna Choir Boys were heard on Dec. 
11 at Jefferson High School in the 
Friends of Music course under the De- 
voe management, scoring a_ great 
success. 

Brooks Smith, pianist, gave a recital 
on Dec. 11 in the series of the Tuesday 
Musical Club. He received an ovation 
for his excellent playing of works by 
Bach, Haydn and Brahms, Scriabin and 
Medtner. 

Marguerite Campbell Titman, so- 
prano, gave a recital recently singing 
arias by Mozart, Massenet, Bizet, and 
songs by Bononcini, Paladilhe, Rabey 
and a group in English by Branscombe, 
Downing and others. Jewel Carey ac- 
companied. 

A civic opera benefit performance 
was given on Dec. 10 at San Pedro 
playhouse. Excerpts from Blossom 
Time and Desert Song were conducted 
by David Griffin. Ples McNeel and 
Dorothy Sandlin had leading roles. An- 
toinette Banspach, Kay Crews, Jack 
Blankfield and Harold Cheney Black 
assisted. Responsible for the success 
of the Desert Song were Josephine 
Black, Mary Ethel Vaughn, Florence 
Saxon Busch, George Tallman, Louis 
Arbetter and others. G. M. T. 





Elisabeth Schumann in Lieder 
Program with Symphony 
Led by Ormandy 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 20.—The particu- 
lar good news in 1935’s first gift to mu- 
sical Twin Citians has been the appear- 
ance here of Elisabeth Schumann as 
guest soloist at two concerts with the 
Minneapolis Symphony, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Mme. Schumann 
charmed her audiences by a vocal art 
that seemed to bring with it an even 
finer grace and lustre than in the past. 
She sang German Lieder with a warmth 
and naturalness that completely won her 
hearers and drew enthusiastic ovations. 

At her appearance on Jan. 11, she 
sang two arias from The Marriage of 
Figaro, two songs by Hugo Wolf, two 
by Mahler and Morgen by Richard 
Strauss. Two days later, at the eighth 
Sunday concert, she offered more 
Strauss and Mozart. In all she de- 
lighted by a poise and flawless tech- 
nique that showed a perfect union be- 
tween mind and heart. 

The orchestral schedule, set amidst 
a busy two weeks of recording and 
broadcasting, has contained both novel- 
ties and favorites. Mr. Ormandy’s ba- 
ton, apparently unwearied by excessive 
music-making, continues to draw elo- 
quence and vitality from his musicians. 


Mahler Work Recorded 


The first “pop” of the year brought a 
repetition of Mahler’s Second Sym- 
phony with the Twin City Symphony 
Chorus, Ann O'Malley Gallogly, con- 
tralto, and Corinne Frank Bowen, so- 
prano. A novel experience for the audi- 
ence was that of suppressing its usual 
coughs and sneezes so that the work 
could be recorded from actual perform- 
ance, which was successfully done. 

For the first Schumann appearance, 
an attractive program was assembled, 
including Beethoven’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, Strauss’s Rosenkavalier Waltzes 
and Brahms’s Hungarian dances Nos. 
19, 20 and 21. The Fourth had not been 
played here for several seasons, and its 
blithe good humor, combined with a 
well-tailored performance, made it one 
of the happiest of Mr. Ormandy’s selec- 
tions this season. 

Harold Ayres, concertmaster, and J. 
Andrew Cooper, assistant concertmas- 
ter, played the Bach double violin con- 
certo at the eighth popular concert. The 
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two violinists proved themselves en- 
tirely at home in the thick and deftly 
woven Bach fabric, playing with a 
nicely correlated precision. The Noc- 
turne and Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s 
incidental music to A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream featured two new 
players: Fred Fox, French horn, and 
Emil Opava, flute. 


Rigoletto Given 


An elaborate and appealing presenta- 
tion of Rigoletto constituted the second 
highly successful effort of the St. Paul 
Civic Opera association this season to 
make the community opera-conscious. 
Exceptional dramatic and vocal per- 
formances were given by James Allan 
in the title part and Corinne Frank 
Bowen as Gilda. Good work was also 
done by William Lee as the Duke, 
Gretchen Kolliner as Maddalena, Rob 
ert Rowell as Sparafucile and Edwin 
Marriott as Monterone. Chorus and 
ballet made effective appearances. Beat- 
rice L. Thurston was stage director. 

Joun K. SHERMAN 





Bethlehem Beethoven Symphony Gives 
Inaugural Concert 

BeTHLeneM, Pa., Jan. 20.—The in- 
augural concert of the Bethlehem 
Beetlioven Symphony, Herbert Fiss, 
conductor, was given at Liberty High 
School recently before a large audi- 
ence. The all-Beethoven program in- 
cluded the Overture to Egmont, the 
First Symphony and the C Minor Piano 
Concerto. Ruth Becker Meyers was 
the soloist. 

The new orchestra has a personnel 
of fifty. Mr. Fiss for many seasons 
violinist with the National Orchestral 
Association led the orchestra’ with 
authority and skill. The symphony will 
give two more concerts during the 
season. 





Music Division of National Federation 
of Settlements Hold Conference 
The Music Division of the National 
Federation of Settlements held an in- 
formal conference at the Neighborhood 
Music School on Jan. 5 and 6 presided 
over by Johan Grolle, its chairman. The 
speakers were Mr. Grolle, Albert Ken- 
nedy, of the University Settlement; 
Helen Hall, president; Eleanor White, 
of Turtle Bay Music School; Mrs. W. 
L. McFarland, Department of Public 
Welfare; and Mrs. Janet D. Schenck, 
of the Neighborhood Music School. 











RUBIN GOLDMARK 
HUGO GRUNWALD 


recital reviewed by critics. 








THE WALTER W. NAUMBURG 
MUSICAL FOUNDATION 


Directors 


ERNEST HUTCHESON 
LOUIS PERSINGER 
ELSIE M. B. NAUMBURG 


will award 


NEW YORK DEBUT RECITALS, SEASON 1935-36 
TO SINGERS, PIANISTS, VIOLINISTS, VIOLONCELLISTS 
The entire expenses of each recital will be defrayed by the Foundation 

The Eleventh Annual Series of Competitive Auditors will be 
held in New York City during the month of March, 1935, and will 
be open to concert soloists who have not yet given a New York 


Candidates must not be over 30 years of 
age. The Foundation does not pay traveling expenses for candidates. 


Application blanks giving full requirements may be obtained from the 


NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York City 


Formal application, including a recital program, any part of which the candidate is prepared 
to perform at the auditions, and a letter of recommendation from a teacher, music school, 
or musician of acknowledged standing, must 


WALTER W. NAUMBURG 
WILLEM WILLEKE 


be filed not later than March 2, 1935. 
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Concerts Increase as Apex of Season Approaches 





Musical Events More Numerous and General Level of Merit Proves 
High—Schola Cantorum Under Hugh Ross Presents Nabokoff 
Ode for First Time, Gives Local Premieres of Walton’s Oratorio, 
Belshazzar, and Works by Delius and Saminsky—Ruth Slen- 
czynski Again Astounds by Her Mature Technique—Harold 


Samuel and Josef Hofmann Are Acclaimed 


in Superlative 


Programs—Myra Hess Draws Throng for First Recital— 
Doris Doe Sings “First Times” 


froowine the usual downward trend 
of the holiday weeks, the graph of 
concert activities again took an upward 
turn during the past fortnight. Harold 
Samuel ended his comprehensive Bach 
series. Schnabel, Bauer, Hofmann and 
Hess were heard by devotees of the 
best in piano literature. Bauer and 
Gabrilowitsch joined forces in the Mo- 
zart Two-piano Sonata at the Beethoven 
Association concert, at which Raya 
Garbousova was also soloist. Florence 
Easton appeared as soloist with New 
York Chamber Music Society. Mar- 
garete Dessoff gave an anniversary re- 
quest list with the Dessoff Choirs. 
Stravinsky appeared on a program ol 
the Plaza Artistic Mornings. Doris Doe 
was heard in a song program. 


Gruppe Trio Heard in Steinway Hall 

The Gruppe Trio, Camille Gruppe, 
violin; Hazel Gruppe, piano, and Paul 
Gruppe, ‘cello, gave a recital in Steinway 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 7. Dvorak’s 
Dumky Trio, Op. 90, headed the pro 
gram and was received with marked ap- 
proval. 

Alfrédo Casella’s Sonata for ‘cello and 
piano was played by Mr. Gruppe and his 
wife, who were heartily applauded for 
their interpretation. Beethoven’s Trio No. 
1, Op. 70 completed the list. ;, 

> 
Brinkman in New York Debut 

Joseph Brinkman, pianist and member 
of the faculty of the University of Michi- 
gan School of Music, drew warm and well- 
earned plaudits from a large audience at 
his New York debut recital in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 8. A grad- 
uate of the American Conservatory of 
Music in Chicago, Mr. Brinkman has 
studied recently with Lee Pattison and has 
appeared as soloist with the Chicago Sym 
phony. 

Piano playing of high excellence, es- 
pecially in the technical phases, was not- 


able in this program which included 
Franck’s Prelude, Choral and Fugue; 
Ravel’s Miroirs (Oiseux tristes, Une 


barque sur l’ocean, Alborado del gracio- 
so); Chopin’s Nocturne in C Sharp 
Minor, Op. 27, No. 1, Ballade in F, Op. 
38, and Scherzo in C Sharp Minor, Op. 
39, and  Beethoven’s Hammerklavier 
Sonata. Most commendable was the de- 
gree of expertness with which Mr. Brink- 





Myra Hess Gave a Program of Major Piano 
Works at Her First Recital of the Season 


man sustained interest throughout the pro- 
tracted length of the Beethoven Sonata. 
Discriminating intelligence marked his per- 
formance of the Franck work, and in the 
Chopin group his deft avoidance of banal 
ity was most agreeable. F. 


Catherine Dench Hawks Makes Debut 

Catherine Dench Hawks, mezzo-soprano, 
gave her first New York recital in Stein- 
way Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 8, with 
Stuart Ross at the piano. 

Miss Hawks’s program was conservative 
in makeup. Included in groups in Italian, 
French and English were an aria from 
Massenet’s Hérodiade, old Italian songs, a 
somewhat light French one representing 
Leroux, Chaninade, Fauré and Vidal. 
and English pieces by Head, Besly, Novel- 
lo and La Forge. Artistic intention was 
evident througout the recital and a 
friendly audience was appreciative of Miss 
Hawks’s work, demanding a number of 
encores. N. 


Plaza Artistic Morning 
Igor Stravinsky, composer-pianist ; Sam- 
uel Dushkin, violinist, and Rosemarie 
Brancato, coloratura soprano, were the ar- 
tists at the Plaza Artistic Morning on 
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Jan. 10. Mr. Stravimsky with Mr. Dush- 
kin was heard m his own Divertimento 
and excerpts from his Firebird Miss 
Brancato, accompanied by Victoria Fran- 
zen, sang the Shadow Song from Dimorah 
and a song group which mcloded the old 
French Mes Belles Armourettes, Leon- 
cavallo’s Sérémade Francaise and Bishop's 
Leo! Here the Gentle Lark Gerald 
Rudy played flute obbligatos for the sm- 
ger. N. 


Deris Doe in Annual Recital 
Doris Doe, contralto. Edwm McAr- 
thur, accompanist. Town Hall, Jan Il, 
evening. 
Picta Signore Stradella 


Febbraio (Ms.); Pooggia de Marzo..Cimara 
(First tome m Ameria 


Aria of Loretta from Asracl Francheth 
Ich bin cime Haric; Kouabe ond Veikchen; 
Schlummerhedchen; Biemenbed..Emch Wolff 
At the Cry of the First Bard Diwad Ganon 


To a Young Gentleman..Jokm A. Carpenter 
Sleep, My Ladd, Sieep (Ms 
Noctume: Browumg 
First time 
The Rageed Piper 
(Ms. Dedicated to D 


Bery! Rebamstem 
vis Doe—First Time) 


Parting . Ernest Charies 
Neue Liche; Fussreise Hugo Woli 
In Waldescimsamkeit; Somntag; Wie frisch 
und froh Brabms 


An audience of both size and distinc- 
tion greeted the gifted simger im her 
annual recital and made manifest its ap- 
proval throughout. Miss Doe was m 
splendid vocal form. and again charmed 
her hearers by the sincerity of her ar- 
tistic projections and the beauty of her 
voice. Her skill in languages being also 
conspicuous, she managed the Italian and 
German texts as successfully as the 
English. 





Doris Doe Forsook Opera Temporarily to Give 
a Town Hall Recital 


Her program was, in a way, less engag- 
img than that offered by her last year, 
yet it contained a lovely group of Erich 
Wolff songs that won a fine reception, 
songs of genuine beauty which deserve to 
be heard more often, and there was variety, 
if mot the greatest distinction, in the 
American bracket. Of new ones the best 


(Continued on page 26) 





Samuel Series Marks Bach Jubilee 


A a true musician and patron of beauty, 
Harold Samuel presented a series of 
six successive recitals m Town Hall dur- 
ing the week of Jan. 7 to 12, signifying 
the 250th anniversary of J. S. Bach's 
birth. It was a noble undertaking. When 
he had reached the end, his subscription 
audience had heard a good share of Bach's 
clavier music, including six partitas, two 
English suites, two French suites, several 
individual works such as the Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue, the Overture im the 
French Style, the Italian Concerto, the 
formidable Goldberg Variations, and over 
half of the preludes and fugues of the fa- 
mous “48.” More than this, they had 
shared with the English pianist his sensi- 
tive appreciation, his unassuming sincerity, 
and his love for this music. 

Until Mr. Samuel came along and gave 
a Bach Week in Town Hall back m Jan- 
uary of 1927, the clavier music of the great 
composer was generally considered almost 
too forbidding for the average audience. 
Perhaps it still is—in large doses. But 
this artist has made the layman Iisten. 
He has gone further and made him en- 
thusiastic about hearing Bach. The result 
has proved to be of great service to the 
audience, the composer, and the inter- 
preter. 

Above reproach in matters of rhythm. 
variety of color, and clarity, Mr. Samuel 
has not always played with the beauty 
of tone and the control which he revealed 
in the course of these six recitals. His 
forte lies in the sense of proportion and 
the finesse of phrasing, by means of which 
he fills Bach’s music with a vitality that 
is radiant and joyous. [t is all delivered 
with disarming simplicity so that the poly- 
phonic structure flows clearly and the dy- 
namic changes take care of themselves 
naturally. 

The effect of hearing these programs 
was cumulative, cach ome leaving a deeper 
impression on the listemer. The program 
for Tuesday evening, included the Fantasy 
and Fugue in A Minor, the Partita im 
D, Preludes and Fugues m G Mimor I, 
B Minor II, A Fiat II, and the English 
Suite in F. In this, as m succeeding pro- 
grams, Mr. Samuel excelled m his per- 


ftormances of the preludes and fugues which 
he appears to have made peculiarly his 
own, and of the English suite. 

Two compositions comprised the Wed- 
nesday evening program: the Partita in 
C Mimor, and the Goldberg Variations 
which consumed forty-three minutes. Set 
forth in Mr. Samuel’s characteristic man- 
ner, the Allemande, Sarabande, and Ca- 
price remain some of the loveliest of his 
recreations. From the simplicity of the 
air through the complexities of the ensuing 
thirty variations, the pianist progressed 
with mastery and authority, molding this 
weighty composition into a memorable per- 
formance. 

Chromatic Work Outstanding 

On Thursday afternoon the program in- 
cluded the Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, 
the Partita in A Minor, Preludes and 
Fugues in E Minor II, B I, and F Sharp 
l, amd the French suite in G. His con- 
ception of the first work is outstanding and 
triumphant. In passing, one must men- 
tion the beauty of his playing in the Alle- 
mande, Sarabande, Scherzo and Gigue of 
the Partita, and again the Sarabande, 
Bourree, and Gigue of the French suite. 

Friday afternoon brought another love- 
ly recital when the Toccata in D, Partita 
in G with its delightful Preambulum and 
impressive Sarabande, Preludes and Fu- 
gues in F I, C Sharp Minor I, and A 
Minor II, and the French suite in E, were 
heard. The performance of the C Sharp 
Minor was one of the notable moments in 
the series. 

The final program on Saturday after- 
noon was the culmination of a great ex- 
perience. Mr. Samuel played the Partita 
im B Plat, Preludes and Fugues in D II 
and F Minor II, the Overture in the 
French Style, and last of all the Italian 
Concerto. He was at the top of his 
form and gave an exhilarating perform- 
amce of all the works. 

Several encores followed each program 
im response to the prolonged applause 
and lusty cheering, for Mr. Samuel played 
to a devoted audience. For all concerned, 
Bach has been fittingly commemorated 
in New York, thanks to Harold Samuel 

M. K. 
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NOVELTIES MARK 
GOLSCHMANN LIST 


Heifetz and Webster Are Soloists 
with St. Louis Forces— 
Crooks Appears 

sr. Louis, Jan. 20.—Vladimir Golsch- 
mann and Jascha Heifetz shared honors 
the tenth program of the symphony 
season on Jan. Il and 12. The pro- 
yram: 
Toccata, Boureé and Gigue. Scarlatti-Cassella 
"First American performance 
Criptyque for String Orchestra....Tansman 
Tit Buleneplegel's erry Pranks. ..Strauss 
Concerto in D, Op. 61.......... Beethoven 
The Scarlatti composition as orches- 
trated by Alfredo Casella is a worthy 
addition to the modern transcriptions of 
the old masters and Mr. Golschmann 
gave it a most painstaking reading, 
which was thoroughly enjoyed. The 





fansman Triptyque, played before by’ 


\ir. Golschmann, was most pleasing and 
iurthered the opinion already formed 
that the composer has most _indi- 
vidual ideas, which he expounds with 
variable rhythms and idioms in this 
unusual composition for strings. Mr. 
Golschmann’s reading of the Strauss 
work was a completely satisfying per- 
formance. Mr. Heifetz’s playing of the 
concerto was without question the 
finest bit of work that he has done here 


in years. There was an_ exquisite 
beauty in his tone, coupled with a tech- 
nique of crystalline brilliancy that 


made the performance outstanding. The 
orchestra was in true accord with his 
playing, affording him a fine accom- 
paniment, 

sefore a massive audience in the 
Municipal Opera House, _ Richard 
Crooks appeared in recital on Jan. 8 as 
the second attraction of the Civic Music 
League. Whether English, French or 
German, his diction was perfect and he 
was in rare vocal form. The audience 
was most demonstrative in its approval 
of two groups in English with songs by 
Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, Morgan and 
La Forge, a Lieder group by Schubert 
and Richard Strauss and arias from 
Mignon and Manon. He was most ably 
accompanied by Frederick Schau- 
wacker, who also pleased with a group 
of piano solos, Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson, duo-pianists, made their first 
local appearance on the Principia Con- 
cert and Lecture Course on January 11 
in Howard Hall. A large audience 
vouched their approval of the finely co- 
ordinated playing of these two artists to 
the point that several extras were added 
to the program. Works by Mozart, 
Sinding, Berkeley, Bax, Gliére, Le- 
cuona, Mendelssohn, Arensky and 
Strauss were performed in a charming 
manner, 

Che ninth pair of Symphony concerts 
on Dec. 28 and 29 served to present for 
the first time the young American pian- 
ist, Beveridge Webster, who made a 
most profound impression with his play- 
ing of the Schumann Concerto in A 
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Minor. Mr. Webster displayed a flaw- 
less technique and fine tone and alto- 
gether it was a most agreeable per- 
formance. Maturity will no doubt bring 
a better projection of his talent. The 
orchestral part of the program under 
Mr. Golschmann’s guidance was again 
sufficiently varied to suit the most fas- 
tidious taste, containing the overture 
tc Iphigénie en Aulis by Gluck; Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Haydn, by Brahms 
and a world premiere of Wien by the 
young Russian composer, Kostia Kon- 
stantinoff. In very free form, he has 
woven into this work the delightful 
Viennese waltz melodies. 

Under the auspices of the Symphony 
Society, the Monte Carlo Ballet ap- 
peared in four performances in the 
Municipal Opera House on Jan. 4, 5 
and 6 before enormous audiences, sev- 
eral of which were capacity. By using 
the entire symphony, the combined at- 
traction drew patrons from near and 
far. In all, eleven different ballets were 
presented, the musical direction being 
in the hands of Efrem Kurtz and Antal 
Dorati. 


Hersert W. Cosi 





NOTED SOLOISTS IN 
DETROIT CONCERTS 


Menuhin, Wittgenstein, Hess and 
Schkolnik Soloists on Sym- 
phony Programs 





Detroit, Jan. 20.—Soloists with the 
Detroit Symphony at recent concerts 
were Yehudi Menuhin who appeared 
Jan. 3; Paul Wittgenstein, one-armed 
pianist, Jan. 8; Myra Hess, pianist, 
jan. 10; and Ilya Schkolnik, violinist, 
Jan. 15. Ossip Gabrilowitsch directed 
the concerts ot Jan. 3 and 10. At the 
first concert Mr. Menuhin played both 
the Mozart Concerto in D and the 
Bruch G Minor in his usually brilliant 
manner. The orchestra played Re- 
spighi’s The Pines of Rome, and first 
performances of the Telemann Suite 
Tafel-Musik and Gustav Holst’s or- 
chestration of a Bach Gigue. 

Miss Hess took part in an all-Brahms 
program, reading the Brahms First 
Concerto with superb musicianship re- 
vealing an art that is almost matchless. 
The orchestral contributions were the 
Third Symphony and the Academic 
Overture. 

Victor Kolar directed the concerts 
of Jan. 8 and 15, inaugurating the new 
series of Tuesday night programs. Mr. 
Schkolnik’s success was outstanding in 
a first performance of the Goldmark A 
Minor Concerto. The Charles Stan- 


.ford Irish Symphony in F also was 


given a first hearing at this concert. 
Mr. Kolar conducted the third of the 
Young People’s Concerts Jan. 5. Edith 
Rhetts Tilton lectured and the subject 
of the program was The Brass Family. 
Ninon Vallin, French soprano, gave 
an altogether pleasing recital before 
the Tuesday Musicale on Jan. 15, in 
the Detroit Institute of Arts. Her 
singing of Debussy, Fauré, de Falla 
and Nin songs were especially appre- 
ciated. Pierre Darck was at the piano. 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano, appeared 
in recital Monday, Jan. 14, in Masonic 
Auditorium. She was soloist also with 
the Ford Symphony, Mr. Kolar con- 
ducting, for the national broadcast of 
Sunday, Dec. 30. Richard Bonelli was 
the soloist on Dec. 23, and Kathryn 
Meisle on Jan. 6. Joachim Chassman, 
violinist, appeared in recital in the De- 
troit Institute of Arts on Jan. 11. Grace 
Berman played the accompaniments. 
Herman Wise 
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Columbia Concerts Expands Staff 





The Persommel of Columbia Concerts Corporation Sales Staff, as Recently Reorganized, 


includes [from Left to Right) Kurt E. 


Weinhold, Calvin 


Franklin, F. C. Schang, 


George E. Brown and Rudolph Vavpetich 


S an augur of imcreasing business in 

the comcert held, Columbia Concerts 
Corporation has re-organized its sales 
staff and will assign a special represen- 
tative to the South for the first time im 
several years. 

The re-organized staff is as follows: 
F. C. Schang, sales manager; Calvin 
Franklin, assistant sales manager; Ru 
dolph Vavpetich, Western representa 
tive; George E. Brown, Eastern repre- 
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(( onfvaemeaé from poege ©) 
Oess the expoments of the fe 
male roles, Eleomora Visctola (the 
mother) and lolanda Cirillo (the girl), 


goes to 


both of whom would have done honor 
to any stage. The composer conducted, 
perhaps with more physical exertion 


than was mecessary, for which the very 
inferior quality of the orchestra— 
formed for the purpose—may account. 

The backbone of the musical season is 
formed by the symphonic concerts in the 
Teatro Comumale and the chamber 
music comeerts in the beautiful Sala 
Bianca of the Palazzo Pitti 

The season begims wery late here. 
Until now, there have been only two or- 
chestral concerts. The programs were 
a little odd. One symphony only has 
been played so far (Brahms’s Third), 
the rest consisting of short items. It 
was surprising to meet with Rossimi’s 
overture to Semiramide, generally 
played only by military bands im open- 
air concerts; the respomse to this piece 


was enormous, while Brahms, con- 
sidered wery abstruse here, was re- 


ceived rather coldly. 

An important defect is that the or- 
chestra does not seem to have grasped 
yet the basic truth that the music we 
play or hear is only the audible expres- 
sion of what a soul experiences, that 
this expression is the real thing, and 
that no message cam be conveyed even 
by a technically correct performance, 
unless the source of the music, its psy- 
chological background, is felt by the 
players. That is what the Florence or- 
chestra is failing to do, and—I am 
afraid—also its regular leader, Vittorio 
Gui, notwithstanding the technical cor- 
rectness which he is wont to achieve. 

I do not mean to say that the orchestra 
is bad; it ts omly the undeserved praise it 
is constantly receiwimg at the hands of the 


local press that remders it mecessary to 
state that the Floremce Orchestra is not 


sentative, and Kurt E. Weinhold, South- 
ern representative. 

On account of the widespread inter- 
est being manifested by concert mana- 
gers, orchestras and opera companies 
in engaging talent for the season 1935 
1936, Mr. Franklin has already left for 
the Pacific Coast and Mv. Vavpetich is 
Mr. Wein 


hold will leave for the South next week. 


now in the Chicago district. 


Florence Applauds Allegra Premiere 


yet more than fairly good in an average 
seTise. 

The greater is the merit of Vladimir 
Horowitz, soloist of the second concert 
(the first was purely orchestral), who suc- 
ceeded by the artistry and vitality of his 
playing in making the orchestra under 
stand the character of the music, so that 
the accompaniments to the piano concertos 
in D Minor by Brahms and in A by Liszt 
were considerably above the usual level. 
The playing of Horowitz was a most 
splendid achievement. The public tendered 
him an overwhelming ovation. 

The first two concerts of the chamber 
music series consisted of recitals by the 
pianist, Walter Gieseking, and by the 
violinist, Mischa Elman. Gieseking ex- 
celled in pieces by Debussy. His playing 
of Bach delighted those who believe that 
Bach must be performed without expres- 
sion and without dynamic nuances. The 
first movement of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
53, was much too quick, losing thereby all 
its pathetic grandeur. 

Elman played a taxing and well selected 
program with his wonted mastery. 
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FIVE WEEKS’ COURSE 
Mondays, 
beginning February | Ith r 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
BOSTON 


WINIFRED CHRISTIE 
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Inquiries to 
New England Conservatory or 
Dorothy Pillsbury Stetson 
12 East 86th Street, New York 











MADAME ERNESTINE SCHUMANN HEINK 


announces that she is no longer connected or affiliated with 
Harold R. Peat or under the management of his organization. 


All mail and communications regarding future engagements 
should be addressed directly to Madame Ernestine Schumann 
Heink or care of her secretary, Mr. G. W. Schumann, 


PARKWAY HOTEL, 2100 LINCOLN PARK WEST, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PHILADELPHIA CLUBS 
PRESENT PROGRAMS 


Harp, String Ensembles, Sol- 
oists Heard — Martha 
Graham Dances 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—The Mati- 
nee Musical Club gave its first post- 
holiday concert on Jan. 8 in the Belle- 
vue ballroom with the harp ensemble, 
Dorothy Baseler Johnstone, director, 
and the string ensemble, Ben Stad, 
director, contributing admirably to a 
long and varied program, the latter be- 
ing especially happy in the overture to 

Gluck’s Iphigénie en Aulide, and the 
former in works by Schumann and Has- 
selmans. The vocal ensemble, Nicholas 
Douty, conductor, closed the concert 
with well sung selections from Franck, 
Rossini, Wagner and others. Soloists 
who contributed notably to the after- 
noon were Ruth Brosium, contralto; 
Carolyn Thomas, soprano; Mildred 
Spencer, pianist; Ada Haldeman and 
Florence Weber were among the ac- 
companists of the afternoon, and the 
string ensemble was also efficient in the 
musical background of the Rossini 
number. 

The Philadelphia Music Club gave its 
first program of the New Year on Jan. 
5 in the Bellevue ballroom, the club 
chorus, Dr. H. Alexander Matthews 
director, being featured, and revealing 
among other good points, clearness of 
phrasing. Thelma Melrose Davies, 
contralto, and Herman Wiese, tenor, 
sang solo parts, and violin obbligati 
were well delivered by Eudice Shapiro, 
whose admirable talents were further 
divulged in a series of solos by Paradies, 
Dohnanyi and Milhaud. Ruth Barber 
and Blanche Hunter Nelson, both highly 
talented players, were heard in duo- 
piano works by Tedesco, and Debussy. 
Warren Levers, baritone, sang several 
German Lieder acceptably. Accom- 
panists of the afternoon were Lena 
Blanche Jones, Myrtle Eaver and Stan- 
ley Zeman. 

The second program of the newly re- 
vived Society for Contemporary Music 
was given on Jan. 14 in the Bellevue 
ballroom, when Martha Graham was the 
exponent of modern dances in the inter- 
pretative and impressionistic manner. 
Miss Graham is much more than a styl- 
ized dancer and her interpretations have 
value and validity, with considerable ad- 
hesion to the programs of the composers 
who on this occasion were Antheil, 
Toch, Riegger, Schénberg and Engel, 
the compositions on the whole not ex- 
hibiting any striking substance or tex- 
ture, though some of them were well 
suited as backgrounds. Louis Horst 
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Master Class Held in Charleston 





A. Y. Cornell's Master Class at the Final Session on January 4 at the First Christian Church, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Jan. 20—A 
very successful master class was con- 
ducted here for ten days, from Dec. 26 
to Jan. 4, by Alfred Y. Cornell, New 
York vocal teacher. Mr. Cornell is to 
return early in June. Those attending 
included the ten who were members oi 
the previous master class held in Sep- 
tember, and seven new pupils. Great 
improvement was noted in the work of 
the members of the September class, 
most of whom had continued their 
studies with Elise Coney, Mr. Cornell's 
assistant in Charleston. 

In the picture above are shown (front 








Mayor Names Committee For City Art Program 


row, left to right) Irma Kelly, Lola 
May Hancock and Mary Jividen, so- 
pranos. (second row) Ray Tincher, 
tenor ; Trudelle Keehne, contralto; Elise 
Coney, soprano; Mr. Cornell; Mrs. 
Oscar Nelson, soprano; Mrs. John 
Mason, soprano; Richard Kennedy, 
tenor. (third row) Charles Groff, 
baritone; Pearl Reddington and Mrs. 
Harry Mervis, sopranos; Mrs. Van Dir, 
soprano; Robert Stebbins, bass; Mrs. 
Samuel Flournoy and Genevieve Gar- 
rette Nilan, sopranos, and Dr. Cecil 
Adams, tenor. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
program was given by the Stradivarius 
Quartet and Mildred Dilling, harpist, 
which included a Beethoven quartet and 
works by Bach, Tournier and Pierne. 

The personnel of the Municipal Art 


Committee, besides Mrs. Breckinridge, 
follows: 
Mrs. John Alexander, Mrs. Henry M. Alex- 


ander, Mrs. Robert Bacon, Mrs. Rogers Bacon, 
Alfred Barr, Harold Bauer, Marion Bauer, Alon 
Bement, Norman Bel Geddes, George Bilumen- 
thal, Paul Boepple, Earle Boothe, Mrs. Teles- 
foro Casanova, Holger Cahill, Chalmers Clifton, 
Mrs. Paul Cravath, Bessie Webster Croxdale, 
Waiter Damrosch, Hollis Dann, Dr. Ned Dear- 
born, Mrs. Bernard Deutsch, Dr. Peter Dykema. 
George Pearse Ennis, Dr. John Erskine, Marshall 
Field, Dr. John H. Finley, Mrs. Juliana Force, 
Joseph H, Freedlander, Dr. George H. Gartlan, 
Wood Gaylor, Frank Gillmore, Grace Gosselin, 





> Martha Graham, Forest Grant, Prof. Benjamin 
was the accompanist. W.R.M. Grosbayne, Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim, Nancy 
composer 
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Guggenheim, Mrs. Harry Guggenheim, Mrs. 
Charles Guggenheimer. 
Also: Dr. Henry Hadley, Helen Harmon, Alex- 


andrima R. Harris, Mrs. George U. Harvey, 
Mrs. W. R. Hearst, Ignace Hilsberg, I. A. 
Hirschman, Hatcher Hughes, Mrs. R. V. Inger- 


ool, Mr. and. Mrs Hermann Irion, Mrs. Edith 

Isaacs, Robert Edmond Jones, Paul 
ee, Albert J. Kennedy, Dr. Frederick 
Keppel, Pierre V. R. Key, A. Walter Kramer, 
Leom Kroll, Louis Lozowick, Dorothy Lawton, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Mrs. Samucl Levy, 
Mrs. Elizabeth N. Lewis, Mrs. Samuel 
Lewisohn, Irene Lewisohn, Jonas Lie, Leonard 
Liebling, Michael Loew, Mrs. James J. Lyons, 


Mrs. Frances McFarland, Mrs. Audrey Mc- 
Mahon, Portia Mansfield, Mrs. Harold V. Mil- 
ligam, Mrs. Charles Mitchell, Anne Morgan, 
Wallace Morgan, Prof. Douglas Moore. 

Also: Mrs. Etta Hamilton Morris, Dr. Henry 
Moskowitz, Kendall K. Mussey, Walter Naum- 


barg, E. E. Nyberg, Donald Oecenslager, Kate 
Ogiebay, Mrs. Joseph A. Palma, Mrs. Robert 
Patchin Pattison, Attilio Piccirilli, Mrs. 


Frances Pollak, Abram Pool, 
Mrs. John T. Pratt, 
Purves, Jr., Ellen Ravenscroft, Mrs. 


Vernon C, Porter, 
Henrietta Prentiss, Austen 
Arthur M. 


Reis, Mrs. Nelson Rockefeller, Mrs. Sidney 
Rheimstein, Alva Root, Mrs. Elihu Root, Jr., 
Imez Ross, Mrs. Pauline Sabin, Ruth St. Denis, 


Mrs. Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, 
Mrs. Janet D. Schenck, Mrs. Alfred Schoellkopf, 
Hardimge Scholle, George H. Sherwood, Mrs. 
John S. Shepherd, Lee Simonson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Otis Skinner, Mr. and Mrs. John Sloane, Milton 
Smith, Mrs. Nan Son, Albert Spalding, Grace 


Ernest Schelling, 


Spofford, Mrs. Frederick Steinway, I. N. Phelps 

Stokes, Mrs. Frank Taylor, Myron Taylor, Mrs. 

Lawrence Tibbett, Mrs. Marion Tucker, Mrs. 

William Vanderbilt, Sr.. Nancy Walker, Mrs. 

James Warburg, Charles Weidman, F. Ballard 

+ lliams, H. E. Winlock, Dr. Ira S. Wile, Philip 
»utz. 





Musical Sorority Announces Scholarship 
Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—Sigma Alpha Phi 
Musical Sorority announces a $75 
scholarship award for violinists, the 
recipient to be chosen at a contest to be 
held at the American Conservatory of 
Music on Feb. 26, the scholarship to be 
used for the pursuance of the study of 
music at the American Conservatory. 


A. G. 


ANNOUNCE CASTS OF 
7 WAGNER MATINEES 


Cycle to Include Ring Dramas, 
Die Meistersinger and One 
Other Opera 


The Metropolitan Opera Association 
has announced the casts for the forth- 
coming annual matinee Wagner Cycle. 
The works to be presented include the 
Ring dramas without cuts, Die Meister- 
singer and another work to be selected 
later. They will be given on Friday 
afternoons from Feb. 8 to 28, and the 
final two on the following Thursday 
afternoons. The Casts are as follows: 

DAS  - + be 


Wotan, Friedrich Schorr; Donner, Arthur An- 
derson; Froh, Alfio Tedesco; Loge, Hans Clem- 
ens; Alberich, Gustav Schiitzendorf ; Mime, 
Marek Windheim; Fasolt, Emanuel List; Fafner, 
James Wolfe; Fricka, Maria Olszewska; Freia, 
Dorothee Manski; Erda, Doris Doe; Woglinde, 
Editha Fleischer; Wellgunde, Irra Petina; Floss- 
hilde, Doris Doe. 

DIE WALKURE 
Feb. 15 

Siegmund, Paul Althouse; Hunding, Emanuel 
List; Wotan, Ludwig Hofmann; Sieglinde, Maria 
Miller; Briinnhilde, Kirsten Flagstad; Fricka, 
Maria Olszewska; Helmwige, Dorothee Manski; 
Gerhilde, Phradie Wells; Ortlinde, Pearl Besuner ; 





Rossweisse, Ina Bourskaya; Grimgerde, Philine 
Falco; Waltraute, Doris Doe; Siegrune, Elda 
Vettori; Schwertleite, Irra Petina. 
SIEGFRIED 
Feb. 22 
Siegfried, Lauritz Melchior; Mime, Marek 


Windheim; The Wanderer, Friedrich Schorr; Al 
berich, Gustav Schiitzendorf; Fafner, Emanuel 
List; Erda, Karin Branzell; Briinnhilde, Kir- 
sten Flagstad; Voice of the Forest Bird, Editha 
Fleischer, 
GOTTERDAMMERUNG 
Feb. 28 
Siegfried, Lauritz Melchior; 
rich Schorr; Hagen, 
Gustav Schiitzendorf; 
Kappel; Gutrune, Maria Miiller, Waltraute, 
Karin Branzell; Woglinde, Editha Fleischer; 
Wellgunde, Phradie Wells; Flosshilde, Doris Doe; 
First Norn, Doris Doe; Second Norn, Irra 
Petina; Third Norn, Dorothee Manski; Two 
Men, Max Altglass and Arnold Gabor. 


OPERA TO BE SELECTED LATER 


Gunther, Fried 
Emanuel List; Alberich, 
Briinnhilde, Gertrude 


March 7 
DIE MEISTERSINGER 
March 14 
Eva, Maria Miiller; Magdalene, Doris Doe; 
Walther Von Stolzing, Paul Althouse; Hans 
Sachs, Ludwig Hofmann; Beckmesser, Gustav 
Schiitzendorf; Pogner, Emanuel List; Kothner, 


Arnold Gabor; Vogelgesang, Marek Windheim; 
Zorn, Angelo Bada; Moser, Max Altglass; Eis- 
slinger, Giordano Paltrinieri; Nachtigall, Louis 
D’Angelo; Ortel, Paolo Ananian; Foltz, James 
Wolfe; Schwartz, Arthur Anderson; David, Hans 
Clemens; A Night Watchman, George Cehan- 
ovsky. 


Shostakovitch Cue to Have New York 
Premiere at Metropolitan 


The New York Premiere of Dmitri 
Shostakovitch’s opera, Lady Macbeth 
of Mzensk, will take place at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House on Feb. 5. The 
performance, given under the auspices 
of the League of Composers for the 
benefit of the Composers’ Fund of 
America, will enlist the joint services 
of the Cleveland Orchestra and the Art 
of Musical Russia, Inc., and -will be 
conducted by Dr. Artur Rodzinski. 
The New York performance will fol- 
low the American premiere by the 
Cleveland Orchestra forces, which will 
take place in Cleveland on Jan. 31. 





JOHN 
McCORMACK 


Personal Representative 
JAMES McCORMACK 
41 East 42nd Street New York 











Exclusive ultra-modern piano arrangements 
to be used with latest popular song hits will 
enable you to attain a fascinating professional 
style and play like the leading radio and | 
roll artists. Nothing like it in U. S. A. 
Send $1 for club membership and receive 4 





| special arrangements. GUNTHER-WINN, 
| Proctor Theatre Building, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
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Sunday: 
9:15 (A.M.) — WEAF — Renaissance 
Quintet of Ancient Instru- 
ments. 


11:00-WOR—Eddy Brown and Amer- 
ican composers in their sonatas. 
12:30—WJZ—Radio City Concert. 
1:15—-WOR—Perolé String Quartet. 
3:00—-WABC—N. Y. Philharmonic-Sym- 


phony. 
5:30—-WEAF—Hoover Sentinels. Guest 
loists. 
6:00—WABC—Amateur Program. 
7:330-WEAF — Arco Program with 
Sigurd Nilssen. 
8:00—WJZ—General Motors. Distin 
guished conductors and soloists 
8:00—-WEAF—Chase and Sanborn. 
Grand opera in English. Noted 
singers. Pelletier, conductor. 
ems Taylor, commentator. 


9:00—-WABC—Ford. Detroit Symphony 


and distinguished soloists. 
Kolar conducting. 
9:00—WJZ—Silken Strings. 
10:00—W EAF—Hall of Fame. Eminent 
soloists. 
Monday: 


1:45—WJZ—NBC Music Guild. Cham- 
ber music. Distinguished critic 
as commentator. 

8:30—-WEAF — New Firestone Series 
with Richard Crooks, Gladys 
Swarthout, Nelson Eddy. 

9:00—-WABC—Chesterfield with Lu- 
crezia Bori. 

10:00—-WJZ—America in Music. John 
asker Howard traces history. 

11:30-WEAF-—St. Louis Symphony. 
Golschmann conducting. 


Tuesday: 


1:30—-WEAF—NBC Music Guild. Dis- 
tinguished critic as commenta- 
tor. 

6:30-—-WABC—U nderstanding Music. 
CBS Appreciation Program with 
Barlow and soloists. 





Some Musical Highlights on the Air 


(Eastern Standard Time, P. M., unless otherwise noted) 


8:30—-WJZ—Packard with Lawrence 
Tibbett. 
Se Program with Grace 


oore. 
9:30—W]JZ—Hands Across the Border 
—to Canada. American works. 
Littau conducting. 
10:00—WEAF—Palmolive Beauty Box 
Theatre. Operettas. 


Wednesday: 


3:00—W]JZ—RCA Victor. Noted Soloists. 
4:15—WABC—Curtis Institute Program. 
4:30—WJZ—Rochester Civic Orchestra. 
9:00—W ABC—Chesterfield with Lily 


Pons. 
9:30—WJZ—Vince with John McCor- 
mack. 


Thursday: 


2:00—-WJZ—NBC Music Guild. Cham- 
r music. Distinguished critic 

as commentator. 

8:00—WOR—Little Symphony. 
conducting. Soloists. 

10:00—W EA F—Kraft-Phoenix Cheese. 
Paul Whiteman. Helen Jepson 
and others. 


James 


Friday: 


11:00 (A.M.)—WEAF, WJZ—Music Ap 
reciation Hour with Walter 
amrosch. 

3:1S—-WABC—Minneapolis Symphony. 

4:30—-WEAF—NBC Music Guild. Dis- 
tinguished critic as commenta- 
tor. 


Saturday: 


12:30—-WABC—Abram Chasins. 
Pointers. 
1:45—WJZ-WEAF—Metropolitan 


Opera 

4:15—-WABC—Pro Arte String Quar- 
tet. 

8:00—-WEAF — Swift and Co. Rom- 
berg, etc. 

8:00—WABC-Roxy and His Gang. 

9:00—-WJZ—Radio City Party. 


9:0-——-WEAF—Smith Brothers (Songs 
You Love) with Rose Bampton. 


Piano 
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MYRA HESS MAKES RADIO 
DEBUT IN G. M. HOUR 


Pianist Plays with Boult Conducting— 
Lotte Lehmann with Walter 
in Previous List 





Appearing for the first time before a 
microphone in America, Myra Hess gave 
an itfspired performance of the Allegro 
affettuoso from the Schumann Concerto in 
A Minor with the General Motors Sym- 
phony on the evening of Jan. 20, with 
Adrian Boult conducting. The pianist was 
in -splendid form and was received so 
cordially by the audience in the Centre 
Theatre that there was no doubt of het 
welcome to the galaxy of stars now broad- 
casting. She also played her arrangement 
of the Bach Chorale, Jesu, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring, with affecting simplicity of style, 
limpid tone and beauty of phrasing. 

Dr. Boult, also a distinguished visitor 
from England, conducted the accompani- 
ment in the Concerto and gave straightfor - 
ward and musical performances of the 
Beethoven Egmont Overture, Grainger’s 
Country Gardens, the familiar Elgar Pomp 
and Circumstance March and the Overture 
to Tannhauser. 

The previous week, on Jan. 13, Lotte 
Lehmann sang inimitably, her rich and 
luscious voice making veritable gems of 
an aria from Eugen Onegin, and songs by 
Schubert and Schumann, with Bruno 
Walter at the piano for the latter and con- 
ducting the orchestra for the former. Mr. 
Walter also conducted the Overture to The 
Flying Dutchman, excerpts from Berlioz’s 
sre of Faust and a Dvorak Slavonic 

Jance. 





Lily Pons and Lucrezia Bori Begin New 
Chesterfield Series 


The Chesterfield programs, which have 
been “star”-less for several weeks, came 
ick into the solar system with two new 
series over the CBS network, at 9 p.m., 
featuring Lily Pons and Lucrezia Bori, re- 
nectively, on Jan. 16 and 21. The third 
of the spots reserved for this company, on 
Saturdays, is filled wtih dance music by 
the orchestra of André Kostelanetz, who 
also conducts for the singers . 

Miss Pons, to be heard every Wednes- 


_ 


day, opened her series with an aria from 
the Barber of Seville and several songs, 
which she sang brilliantly. Miss Bori, the 
Monday star, sang beautifully in an aria 
from Manon, Frank La Forge’s arrange- 
ment of Glazounoff’s Love Tide of Spring 
and other songs. 





Hearst Buys WBAL 

George Hearst, national director of 
Hearst Radio, has bought Station WBAL 
in Baltimore for the American Radio 
News Corporation, a Hearst-owned unit 
which operates other radio stations 
throughout the country. The former owner 
was the Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Co. of Baltimore. 


Florence Austral Makes First Melbourne 
Appearance 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, Jan. 10.— 
Florence Austral made her first operatic 
appearance in her native Melbourne in 
the title role of Aida recently. The 
tremendous success that she scored in 
this opera was repeated in both Tosca 
and Die Walkiire. 








“I'll need very large 
They're to hide 


the musicians.” 


ones. 


(Reprinted from 
“The New Yorker,” 
by permission.) 








«Among the Recent Books—= 


Peabody Study Considers Problems of 
Ear-Dictation 

Problems in the Elements of Ear-Dicta- 
tion by Otto Ortmann, director of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music in Balti- 
more, is the second book in a series of 
research studies in music compiled and 
published by the conservatory’s research 
department. Mr. Ortmann’s investigations 
were undertaken to determine (1) What 
typical notational, rhythmic, intervallic 
and melodic errors are made by pupils 
taking musical dictation; (2) the general 
psychological and aural determinants un- 
derlying these errors, and (3) what 
pedagogic procedures can be introduced to 
reduce the number of errors and facilitate 
learning. 

The comprehensive analysis of sensitivity 
to rhythmic patterns, pitch motives, inter- 
vals, chord structures, and melodic line, 
which forms the body of the treatise, is 
based upon a series of tests administered 
to pupils of the conservatory under normal 
classroom conditions. Most significant of 
Mr. Ortmann’s conclusions are that typical 
errors in dictation do occur; that the 
greatest number of difficulties are visual 
rather than auditory since pupils normal- 
ly hear the stimulus correctly but cannot 
properly transfer it to paper; that ear- 
dictation reaction definitely is subject to 
training except in rare cases, and that, 
properly presented, ear-training may be 
given to children as young as seven or 
eight years. 

R. Vaughan Williams’s Book Challenges 
The Lethargy of Opinion 

National Music, by Ralph Vaughan 
Williams, noted English composer (New 
York: Oxford University Press), is a book 
that prods the mind. Written in a lucid 
style without superfiuities, this volume 
deals with music from the pristine folk- 
song to that communal phenomenon known 
as national music. Among the nine chap- 
ters, which were formerly lectures and are 
now extended to the present book form 
(losing none of their value in the change), 
those on the Origin of Music, The Folk- 
song, Evolution of the Folksong, the His- 
tory of Nationalism in Music, Tradition 
and Influence of Folksong on the Music 
of the Church, are the most interesting. 

This book poses—and answers in quiet 
terms—questions that are brought to the 
attention of students and laymen every- 
where. Mr. Williams suggests, without 
becoming prophetic, that when a nation has 
come upon its soul, there will then be time 
enough to establish the precept universal. 


Weingartner Discusses Conductor’s Art 


In no sense a textbook on the art of the 
baton, Felix Weingartner’s brochure, On 
Conducting, translated from the German by 
Ernest Newman (New York: E. F. Kal- 
mus) is interesting chiefly as a running 
commentary on a high calling by one of its 
most eminent exponents. 

An exposition of the author’s associations 











Otto Ortmann Is the Author of a Scientific 
Study of Musical Dictation Problems 


and differences with Hans von Biilow and 
first-hand descriptions of the latter’s con- 
ducting technique are very instructive and 
occupy a good portion of the treatise. 
Weingartner deplores at length the imita- 
tations of Biilow’s podium eccentricities 
which inevitably sprang up on all sides. 
An ardent admirer of the great pianist- 
conductor, he nevertheless recognized that 
Biilow was great despite his mannerisms 
rather than because of them. 

Concluding sundry observations on con- 
ducting in general, Weingartner has this 
to say: “More and more I have come to 
think that what decides the worth of con- 
ducting is the degree of suggestive power 
the conductor can exercise over the per- 
formers.” k 





Hilda Andrews Explains Modern 
Harmony 

Modern Harmony, An Elementary Anal- 
ysis (London: Oxford University Press) 
is a brochure by Hilda Andrews, which at- 
tempts in four chapters to explain modern 
harmony to students of music “to whom 
the harmony of today is a strange, form- 
less cacophony with neither beauty nor 
logic.” 

Miss Andrews’s sincerity of purpose can- 
not be questioned, though one finds her 
presentation at times less convincing than 
it should be. The chapters are called A 
Logical Development, Freedom in Tradi- 
tion, The True Modernism, and New Chord 
Constructions and Impressionism. There 
are numerous musical illustrations, ex- 
cerpts from the works of Falla, Bartok, 
Szymanowski, Hauer, Byrd, Wagner, Ire- 
land, Bridge, Toch, Moussorgsky, Saint- 
Saéns, Ravel, Delius, Debussy, Vaughan 
Williams, Fauré, Berg, Poulenc, Scriabin, 
Milhaud, Scott, and Stravinsky. A. 


A Survey of Choral Music in American 
Colleges 


Originally written as a thesis presented 
for the master’s degree in music at the 
Eastman School of Music, Choral Music 
in the American Colleges, by Ruth Zim- 
merman Steese, has recently been published 
by the school. Stating it as her purpose 
“to present an accurate study of choral 
conditions in 226 American universities and 
colleges in which credit is offered toward 
an academic degree for work in music,” 
the author has compiled an exhaustive 
survey covering every phase of her sub- 
ject from a cappella singing to opera. 
“All conclusions drawn have been based 
upon actual situations revealed through 
investigation and not upon the author’s 
preconceived ideas of what should be.” 
The paper concludes with a strong plea 
for the recognition of American choral 
composers and their works, and a com- 
prehensive list of American choral music 
published between 1920 and 1933 is ap- 
pended. R. 
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Songs and Piano Music Significant in New Publications 


Paul Nordoff Sets Foster Melodies 
Charmingly fer Piame Soles 

Many composers have recognized the 
melodic beauty of Stephen C. Fosters 
songs by employmg them m_ them works, 
but no ome has done so well by them as 
the gifted young American, Paul Nordoff 
in his Five Melodies (Maimz- B. Schott’s 
Sohne. New York: Assoczted Music 
Publishers, Inc.) tramscrubed for the peamo 

Mr. Nordeff is quite a new mame m the 
composers’ list but, we might add. ome 
that will be remembered when itt = known 
He has taken Kati Bell, Uncle Ned. The 
Camptown Races, Little Belle Bhir an! 
Oh! Susanna, five Foster tomes that are, 
on the whole, less known than his most 
sung melodies. At the top of the first page 
he very rightly states the Foster original 
in unharmonized form, so that the player 
may have it for reference. His treatment 
of these melodies im comcert piamo style ts 
imaginative, ihomatec of the mstrument 
and thoroughly contemporary m feeling 
Yet he has so just a semse of proportron 
that he has dome them mo vwoolence, bat 
has rather given them a ocw meamme by 
his adroit and semsitive harmomizations 
In many ways the loveliest is his settime of 
the winning melody called Uncle Ned, 
though the brief and very pointed varia- 
tions on Oh! Susanna wil] seem to some 
his best efforts. Im this ome he gives us 
an Allegro variation, a guitar-ltke one 


Meno mosso, a slow waltz, a sparntual, 
and a finale with ragtime rhythm 

The edition is a beautiful ome, with a 
title page executed m the period of Stephen 
Foster, both as to illustratom amd typog- 
raphy 


Harmati Writes Two New Songs 


Two excellent mew somes by Sandor 
Harmati, less well known as a composer 
than he deserves to be Le Sacre 


Coeur de Notre Dame al ‘God's World 
(New York: Galaxy Music Corporation) 
both for medium woice There ss a de 
cidedly personal flavor to the former, set 
to a charming poem by Ruth Owen winle 
in the second Mr. Harmanti has found 
a very genuine expres0n m tome for «le 
of Edna St. Vincent Milley’s best poems 
It is set as a recitative virtually without 
bar lines, only dotted limes beimge melode:d 
at the end of a phrase to indicate approxi- 
mate pauses in the flow. Both somgs are 
harmonically engaging. a characteristic of 
their composer, and will recommend them 
selves to the finer typx simger 


Les Preludes im Goetschies Edition for 
Sole Pianc 

In the Analytic Symphony Series, edited 
and annotated by Percy Goetschius, Liszt’s 
symphonic poem, The Preludes (Les Pré- 
ludes) is issued by the Oliwer Ditsan Co. 
Inc. This piano solo edition is No 41 
in the adrmrable sernes undertaken several 
vears ago. It will repey careful study 
Dr. Goetschius’s notes are mot only im- 
forming, but are the result of his wide 
knowledge and his ability to amalyze a 
work so admirably on paper. The version 
calls for an excellent pianist. but tt has 
value even for those who can not play it 
For to understand what Dr. Goetschius is 
explaining, it is mot at all essential that 
the student have piamistic powers asked 
for by this transcription. The work may 
be studied while the teacher plays, or while 


— recital 


the music is being unfolded on a phono- 
graph record, a common practice these 
days im music appreciation courses. 


Salzedeo Writes Practical Book of 
Pieces for Harp Study 
Recently published is Carlos Salzedo’s 
Fifteem Short Stories in Music for Young 
Harpists ( Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel Co., 
Inc.) The first series containing eight is 
issued im an attractive edition with English 
amd French texts. Mr: Salzedo has writ- 





Paul Nordoff, Who Has Set Foster Melodies 
Effectively for Piano Solos 


ten these “stories” to enable “young har- 
pists of all ages,” to quote him, to study 
the harp without spending time on what 
he comsiders useless exercises. 

Contrary to his other works, this one 
does not deal with the sonorous values 
discovered by him, but rather offers at- 
tractive short pieces, with such titles as 
The Dwarf and the Giant, The Kitten and 
the Limping Dog, Rocking Horse, On 
Donkey-Back, Rain Drops, etc., charming- 
ly conceived for the instrument by one who 
is am acknowledged master of it, both from 
the standpoint of executant and creative 
artist. 

There will doubtless be a considerable 
demand for so practical and worthy a harp 
album, whose contents are studies and 
program material at the same time. There 
ts a dedication to Alice Chalifoux, who 
has studied with the composer. A. 

New Part Songs from Flammer 

New additions to the Flammer Choral 
Series (New York: Harold Flammer, 
Inc.) include The Blue Swan for three- 
part women’s voices by Carl F. Mueller, 
a beautifully impressionistic treatment of 
am atmospheric poem by Paul Nickerson, 
and excellently suited to the demands of 
women’s choral organizations; two prac- 
tical arrangements for that combination 
for which it is difficult to obtain good 
music, the three-part chorus for boys’ 
veices: Pirate’s Song, a well set version 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s famous Fif- 
teem Men om a Dead Man’s Chest by Free- 








sang the new aria 


/ As Soloist with the 





= JOSEPHINE ANTOINE 


Cotoratura Soprano 


who scored as Zerbinetta m the recent Juilliard 
production of Strauss’s 


PARTING IN AUTUMN—MEETING IN SPRING 


ty A. WALTER KRAMER 


| DULUTH CIVIC SYMPHONY, PAUL LEMAY, Conductor 


Ariadne on Naxos 








| Galaxy Music Corp, 2E. 46th A, News York, N.Y. | 








man High, arranged by Wallingford Rieg- 
ger, and an adaption (by the same ar- 
ranger) of Jacques Wolfe’s famous 
Short’nin’ Bread. Both of these are ad- 
mirably adapted for boys’ voices and un- 
derstanding, and the delight which young 
singers will take in them will fully repay 
the trouble necessary for their adequate 
interpretation. A number of additions has 
likewise been made to Flammer’s Sacred 
Choral Series: The First Christmas Morn, 
by Ernest Newton, and Will L. Thomp- 
son’s well known popular hymn, Softly 
and Tenderly, arranged for both two-part 
treble and three-part treble voices by 
Wallingford Riegger; these are simple and 
practical adaptations, suited to the de- 
mands of junior choirs of little experience. 
The same arranger has set John Prindle* 
Scott’s hardy Palm Sunday annual, Ride 
On! Ride On! for three-part women’s 
chorus, with soprano and contralto solos; 
this work is so well known in its original 
solo edition as to call for no further com- 


ment, other than to say that it has lost 
none of its effectiveness in its new ver- 
sion. McK. 


Works for Wind Instrument Ensembles 
Prove Effective 


In the Witmark Instrumental Library a 
number of interesting works for wood 
winds is issued. Notable is Edward Tu- 
rechek’s Quintet for four flutes and piano, 
one of the few works for this combination 
in the literature. Mr. Turechek is an 
American composer, director of the Tu- 
rechek School of Music at Kokomo, Ind., 
and the Marion School of Music at Marion, 
Ind. He shows by his writing that he is 
thoroughly equipped to write for this in- 
strumental group. 

There is melodic charm in his music and 
a splendid sense of the requirements of 
such a work, both for study and concert 
performance. It is not too difficult to play, 
but will require careful rehearsal. 

The same composer gives us a Diver- 
tissement in F Minor for quartet of flute, 
oboe, clarinet and bassoon, consisting of 
an Andante and an Allegro scherzando, 
movements of genuine musical fluency. 

For trio of oboe, English horn, and bas- 
soon, Antonio E. Cafarella has made a good 
transcription of a delightful Fughetta of 
Bach. For quintet of flute, oboe, clarinet, 
horn and bassoon, with an optional piano 
part, Fred K. Huffer has arranged and 
paraphrased The Sailor’s Hornpipe, in the 
manner of a divertissement. with much skill, 

George J. Trinkaus has set for flute, 
oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon Mac- 
Dowell’s Idl, Op. 28, No. 2, an Andante 
con indolenza, of rare beauty, which has 
been adapted tastefully. From Bach’s Par- 
tita in B Minor, Mr. Cafarella has ar- 
ranged the Gavotte for quartet of four 
clarinets, two B Flat clarinets, alto clari- 
net in E Flat and bass clarinet in B Flat, 
recasting the work in the idiom of these 
wind instruments with fine effect. 

Here is study material of varied charac- 
ter, which will recommend itself at once to 
teachers and students alike. Scores are 
issued in every case with the parts, and 
the editions are made valuable by inform- 
ing explanatory notes. 


Several Piano Solos from England 


Among new compositions in the smal- 
ler forms for piano solo recently released 
by English publishers are two pieces by 
D. Vaughan Thomas (London: Oxford 
University Press) that are distinguished 
by a healthy adherence to an ingratiating 
melodic contour. The Romanza, in A Flat, 
is pleasingly mellifluous without being too 
obvious, while the Allegro Vivace in D 
is gay and spirited, with the essential lilt 
of a dance. Neither is difficult and either 
would be a good assignment for reading 
purposes. 

A Nocturne and a Jig by the late Gus- 
tav Holst come from J. Curwen and Sons, 
London. The Nocturne, worked out on a 
cor.paratively simple but definitely poly- 
tonal formula, seems to reflect a forbid- 
dingly bleak and austere landscape, while 
the extended recurring passages of the ar- 
peggiated triad without the third, in the 


right hand, suggest the neverending-ness 
of a rather bitter mood, which is, at any 
rate, definitely evoked. The Jig, osten 
sibly in C, with intervening pages marked 
as in A, E and D, has a distributing moda 
character, but the prevailing tonality is 
that of D. It is well constructed and ha: 
a well-defined rhythmic figure to star: 
out with, but it is so acidulously and per 
versely dissonant it sets the teeth on edge 

Le Rossignol by Ludomir Rozycki (Lon 
don: J. & W. Chester, Ltd.) is so mar 
kedly Lisztian in its abstract conceptio: 
that the composer would almost seem to bx 
acting as a mouthpiece for the Abbe « 
Weimar, but a mouthpiece with only a 
modern vocabulary with which to express 
his ideas. The piece, which bears the 
opus number 55, is an excellent study in 
technical fluency and could be made an 
effective recital number. 

The Polka for two pianos by Lennox 
Berkeley recently reviewed in these col 
umns has also been published as a pian 
solo in the composer’s own arrangement 
(London: J. & W. Chester, Ltd.) 
this simpler presentation it is mecessarily 
less brilliant and by comparison somewha: 
thin, but at the same time it retains muc 
of its original piquant flavor 


»s—Briefer Mention—= 


For String Orchestra 
(Scores) 

Chorale. By Roy Harris, Op. 3. Mr 
Harris’s Chorale, really the middle move 
ment, of his String Sextet, is one of his 
most typical compositions, containin: 
melodic writing, harmonized in the idion 
of the day. It-has marked individuality 
expression. (Harold Flammer.) 


Song Collections 


A Garland of Green Mountain Song 
Edited by Helen Hartness Flanders. Pian 
Settings by Helen Norfleet. Lovers 
folk songs will be interested in this boo} 
which is distinctly not for concert use; 
is the first of a series that is part of th 
publication program of the Committee for 
the Conservation of Vermont Tradition: 
and Ideals. (Northfeld, Vt.. Arthur Wal 
lace Peach.) 


Part Songs 
For Unaccompanied Mixed Voices 

Eight Part 
Home on the Range. Arr. by Charlie: 
Repper. The familiar cowboy song in a: 
arrangement, in which Mr. Repper show: 
his skill. He has done it for Dr. John Fin 
ley Williamson and his Westminster Choir 

(Birchard.) 
For Mixed Voices with Piano 

Four Part 
It Cannot be a Strange Countree. By 
Charles Repper. An original part song o/ 
fetching quality to a good poem by Mar 
McDougal Axelson, written with imagina 


tion and melodic freshness. (Birchard.) 
Medley from the Sunny South B 
Victor Harris. - (Schirmer.) 
Three Part 
Medley from the Sunny South. By Vic 
tor Harris. (Schirmer.) 
For Women’s Voices with Piano 
Two Part 


Medley from the Sunny South. By Vic 
tor Harris. This is the attractive medle 
of Oh! Susanna; Swing Low, Swe 
Chariot; Oh, Dem Golden Slippers, Dex 
River and Dixie, reviewed in these column: 
in its three-part arrangement. It is very 
effective in this version also. (Schirmer 

Three Part 

It Cannot be a Strange Countree. By 
Charles Repper. A beautifully conceived 
setting, in which Mr. Repper again indi 
cates his talent for writing for women’s 
voices, using contemporary devices with 
good taste. (Birchard.) 


For Male Voices with Piano 
Medley from the Sunny South. By Vic- 
for Harris. » (Schirmer.) A. 
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CHICAGO APPLAUDS 
DIVERSE RECITALS 


Heifetz in Notable Program of 
Senatas—Woman’s Sym- 
phony Is Active 


Cutcaco, Jan. 20—Jascha Heifetz 
.ve his annual recital at Orchestra 
{all on Jan. 6. Under the energetic 
anagement of Harry Zelzer the audi- 
nce was the largest Mr. Heifetz has 
layed to here in eight years. Perhaps 
aspired by this renewed enthusiasm for 
is great art, the violinist delighted with 
n exceptionally fine program of sonatas 
vy Brahms (D Minor), Beethoven 
Kreutzer) and Bach (G Minor, unac- 
ompanied), and shorter works by 
Handel, Scarlatti-Heifetz and Mozart- 
Kreisler. The work of Emanuel Bay 
at the piano was of almost equal bril- 
liance with that of the solo artist. 
The Woman's Symphony gave its 
third concert of the season at the Stude- 
aker Theatre on Jan. 13, Ebba Sund- 
strom conducting. Mozart’s Jupiter 
Symphony was played with admirable 
ispmess and delicacy while Strauss’s 
Death and Transfiguration (in memory 
of three of the wee s most zealous 
romoters, Mrs. A. Ochener, Mrs. 
Chas. H. Dennis and Helen Sears) re- 
vealed an astonishing improvement in 
the work of the women symphonists. 
The soloist was Ralph Dobbs, pianist, 
who expended compelling talent upon 
Dohnanyi’s wandering and ungrateful 
neerto, Op. 5 in E Minor. 





Brinkman in Recital 


joseph Brinkman, formerly a resident 
i Chicago, now a member of the fac- 
ulty of the University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, gave a piano recital at 
Kimball Hall on Jan. 16. His program 
was noteworthy for the inclusion of the 
Beethoven Hammerklavier Sonata, the 
first public performance this gigantic 
work has had here in at least a decade. 
Only a musician of superior intellect 
can master its intricacies and only a 
virtuoso pianist dare attempt its per- 
Young Mr. Brinkman had 


held his audience’s attention at all 


INSTRUMENTAL 


ORCHESTRAL 


MINIATURE 
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Chicago Opera Forces May 
Tour Middle-West and South 


1caco, Jan. 20.—It is learned 

from reliable sources here that 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company 
is contemplating a three weeks’ tour 
of principal cities of the Middle- 
west and South opening in St. Paul, 
Minn., on March 11, and including 
possibly Kansas City, Tulsa, Des 
Moines, Memphis, Nashville, Dal- 
las, Houston, San Antonio, Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee and others. Edith 
Mason, Maria Jeritza and Coe 
Glade will head the cast, Isaac Van 
Grove and Leo Kopp will conduct, 
and Ruth Page and eighteen of 
her ballet girls will appear in the 
dances. No chorus will be included 
in the troop, it is believed. Pres- 
ent plans are said to call for an 
evening’s offering of three acts, one 
each from Tannhauser, Faust and 
either Tosca or Martha. Clark 
Shaw, tour manager, has made no 
official statement thus far. 








times through the lengthy sonata, reveal- 
ing, particularly in the slow movement, 
a deep understanding of the composer’s 
intention. Ravel’s Miroirs were color- 
fully performed. A Chopin Nocturne 
and Scherzo completed the program. 


Sidor Belarsky, Russian bass of the 
Chicago Grand Opera, gave a recital 
before a large audience at Kimball Hall 
on Jan. 5. Mr. Belarsky has a voice of 
great sonority and interprets the songs 
of composers of his native land with a 
high degree of conviction. He profited 
by the excellent accompaniments of 
Serge Tarnowsky. 

Bernice Higgins, a singer favorably 
known to radio audiences under the 
name of Maureen Turner, gave her 
debut recital at the Chicago Woman’s 
Club on Jan. Miss Higgins pos- 
sesses a voice of delightful quality and 
has a charming sense of the musical con- 
tent of her songs. Willard Rhodes ac- 
companied. 


Hold Competition Festival 


The tenth annual competition festival 
of Senior High School choral groups 
was held at Orchestra Hall on Jan. 16. 
Dr. Russell V. Morgan of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was the adjudicator and 1,600 
young singers from ten high schools 
took part. The directors were Marie S. 
Johnson, Mary A. Ballard, Margaret 
Blood, Hazel P. Steinfeldt, Marie C. 
Ehrenwerth, Naomi Swett, Joseph Tay- 
lor, Lydia F. Cleaver, Edith M. Wines, 
Chas. J. Espenshade, Dora G. Smith, 
Samuel Burkholder and Erhardt Berg- 
strasser. 


As the first of three concerts to be 
presented under the auspices of the 
Chicago Chamber Music committee, the 
Mischakoff String Quartet was heard in 
the foyer of Orchestra Hall on Jan. 15. 
Interest centred in the Three-Pieces of 
Igor Stravinsky, which were played 
with the composer as an interested lis- 
tener. Polished and dramatic interpre- 
tations were given of Mozart and 
Tchaikovsky quartets. 

At the Jan. 9 meeting of the Bo- 
hemians of Chicago, a program entirely 
of the music of Leo Sowerby was 
played. John MacDonald, bass-bari- 
tone, sang four songs with the com- 
poser at the piano; the Bachman Wood- 
wind Ensemble played Pop Goes the 
Weasel; the Philharmonic String Quar- 
tet played the Serenade and Leon Same- 


Sowerby in a 


tini joined with Mr. 
sonata for violin and piano. 

The Newberry Library is offering an 
exhibition of rare and early music, ar- 
ranged by Gertrude Woodward of the 
library staff, with the help of Felix 
Borowski. 


ALBERT GOLDBERG 





Luncheon for Van Wyck to Meet 
Managers Given by “Musical America” 

In honor of Wilfrid Van Wyck, the 
London concert manager, who has been 
visiting the United States this month, 
and to meet New York’s concert man 
agers, a luncheon was given on Jan. 11 
at the Hotel Meurice by Musicai 
America. John F. Majeski and A. 
Walter Kramer, publisher and editor. 
respectively of MUSICAL 
were the hosts of the occasion. Among 
those present were Catharine A. Bam 
man, Richard Copley, F. C. Coppicus, 
Calvin M. Franklin, Annie Friedberg, 
Lawrence Evans, F. W. Haensel, 
Marks Levine, Jack Salter, and F. (¢ 
Schang. A telegram was received from 
George Engles, telling of his being un 
avoidedly detained, expressing his re- 
prets and his greeting to Mr. Van Wyck 
and the assembled guests. 





Charles Wakefield Cadman Composing 
a New Cycle, The Proposal 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, com 
poser-pianist, recently returned from a 
fall tour, has been at work on a new 
cycle for mixed quartet, called The Pro- 
posal, with text by Nelle Richmond 

Eberhart of Chicago. 

Mr. Cadman is to appear in his Dark 
Dancers of the Mardi Gras with the 
Portland (Oregon) Junior Symphony 
under Gershovitsch on Feb. 9 and the 
Sacramento Symphony will play his 
new orchestral work, Trail Pictures, and 
the Thunderbird Suite on March 14. 
Trail Pictures will be given its pre- 
miere, however, over a_ nation-wide 
broadcast from New York in the near 
future. 


Lansing Symphony Gives Second 
Concert 

LANSING, MicH., Jan. 20.—The sec- 
ond concert of the season, with Robert 
Miller, baritone, as soloist, was given by 
the Lansing Symphony under Izler 
Solomon at Eastern Auditorium on Nov. 
15. Highly creditable performances of 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, Wag- 
ner’s Siegfried Idyll and the overture 
to Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro were 
given by the orchestra, and Mr. Miller 
sang the serenade from Don Giovanni 
and, from Die Walkiire, Wotan’s Fare- 
well, followed by the Fire Music played 
by the orchestra. 


AMERICA, 





Winifred Christie to Act 
as Guest Instructor at 
New England Conservatory 





Winifred Christie Is Acting as Guest Instruc- 
tor on the Moor Double Keyboard Piano at 
the New England Conservatory 


Though still active in her concert ap- 
pearances of the season, Winifred 
Christie has been engaged to act as 
guest instructor at the New England 
Conservatory, Boston. Miss Christie 
will spend Monday of each week there 
for five weeks of beginning Feb. 11, in 
structing in the Moor Double Keyboard 
Piano, invented by her late husband, 
Emmanuel Moor, the composer, of 
which she is the authentic exponent. 

Miss Christie is engaged to appeat 
in a recital at Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me., on Feb. 19. She sails the 
middle of March to fill her European 
engagements, but will return to the 
United States for another tour next 
season. 


Slavic-American Society Tenders 
Inaugural Receptions 

Wasuincoton, D. C., Jan. 20.—The 
Slavic-American Society of Music and 
Fine Arts, Elena de Sayn, president, a 
society created to promote a wider dif- 
fusion and appreciation of music and 
the fine arts, recently tendered a recep- 
tion to the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe 
and the Don Cossack Russian Chorus 
Among the main objectives of the or- 
ganization is the furtherance of under 
standing between the artist and the 
lover of art. 





Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, Sadko, re- 
cently had its first performance in 
Stockholm. 








1. Rosina 
2. NANCIBEL 


a) For Two VIoLIns AND PIANO 





DANIEL GREGORY MASON 
SENTIMENTAL SKETCHES. Op. 34 


For Violin, Cello and Piano 


H. WALDO WARNER 
DIVERTIMENTO IN D (Olden Style) Op. 45 a/b 


SEVEN COMPOSITIONS 
b) For VioLin, VioLa AND PIANO... 


Published by 


J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


$1.25 


3. SWAN ON THE LAKE 
4. CITRONELLA SUE 


$3.00 
$3.00 
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musically was the Rubinstein song, a 
remarkably clever setting, next the 
Browmme somg, direct in its melodic ap- 
peall amd, fimally, the Charles ballad with 
ts stromgly climaxed close. The Guion 
som@,, mot mew, but a very good one, was 
magmincentiy sung. 

Im ber Brahms and Hugo Wolf, too, 
Miss Doe showed herself at home in 
Lieder, her Newe Liebe and the final 
Brains somg being especially well inter- 
preted After the Erich Wolff she added 
Strauss’s Wiegenlied, one of the triumphs 
nt tner last year’s recital, in which she 
2gaim scored heavily, and at the end, Or- 

trud’’s imprecatiom from Act II of Lohen- 


erm, James G. MacDermid’s Sacrament, 
Charles’s The House on the Top of a 
Hall amd Mrs. Beach’s Ah! Love, but a 
Day 


Mr. McArthur’s well proportioned ac- 
ompaniments provided fine support, which 
Miss Doe recognized by sharing the ap- 
slamse with him at several points in the 


recnital. 


Ruth Slenezynski Again Heard 

Rutih Slemezynski, pianist, who amazed 
musac lowers last season, achieved the same 
result im Carnegie Hall on the afternoon 
of Jam 12, three days before her tenth 
birthday, it is said. The program, built 
ugon adult lines, included the Beethoven 
Sonatta Op. 27, No. 2; the Mozart A Major 
Sonata and a Chopin group. 

All the qualities which made her playing 
remarkable before were still present. The 
Inge developed technique and an extra- 
ordinarily singing tone, together with a 
fime feeling for phrase. The opening move- 
ment of the Beethoven was a beautiful piece 
of legato playimg and the balance was ex- 
relent. So also, the charming first section 
& the Mozart. Im the rapid movements 
of botin of these works, there was, how- 
ewer, am occasional rhythmic lapse. The 
Revolutionary Etude of Chopin was played 
with remarkable dramatic intensity and the 
Winter Wind brought a storm of applause. 
For encores she played a Concert Etude by 
her father and a set of variations by Liszt. 
The audience, of unusual size, was en- 
thusiastic throughout, and would gladly 
have lengthened the program still further. 


Harold Bauer Plays - 


Harold Bauer, pianist. Town Hall, Jan. 
13, afternoon: 
Suite im A Minor..... oes. Bach 
Senate im F Minor, Op. 5 .. Brahms 
, Cherale and Fugue Franck 
La Cathedrale ae .. Debussy 
Ondine 7 eee .Ravel 
L’ isle Jove: 1S@...... Debussy 


Mr. Bauer offered the kind « of program 
that his admirers especially enjoy hearing 
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him play, and, as usual, he brought a dis- 
tinctively personal approach to the matter 
in hand in almost every case. He never 
hesitates to give Bach the full advantage 
of the sonerities and other resources of 
the modern pianoforte and, in particular, 
the pedal. So, at the risk of incurring 
criticism for modernizing the master he 
warmed both the Prelude and Sarabande 
of the suite with present-day devices of 
tone and pedaling. The two Bourrées, 
on the other hand, were kept intriguingly 
within the harpsichord framework. 

The opening movement of the Brahms 
sonata was taken very deliberately but the 
poétic essence of the succeeding Andante 
and the later Retrospect was beautifully 
projected, the Scherzo was played with the 
requisite lilt and the last movement was 
built up consistently to an imposing finale. 
It was in the Franck work, however, that 
Mr. Bauer did his finest playing of the 
afternoon, for in this he held personal com- 
munion with the spirit of the composer 
so intimately that the Belgian mystic 
seemed almost to be improvising through 
him. It was a sublimated conception of 
a work of super-earthly beauty and the 
audience responded instantly to the mood 
created. 

The Ondine of Ravel, dedicated to Mr. 
Bauer, was once more a thing of shim- 
mering tonal impressionism, while the 
L’Isle Joyeuse was presented in its true 
light as perhaps the most frankly joyous 
of Debussy’s piano compositions. The 
added numbers included the familiar Scar- 
latti sonata in A, played at a needlessly 
disturbing speed, and Mr. Bauer’s own 
version of Bach’s chorale, Jesu, Joy of 
Man’s Desiring, which was invested with 
a profoundly devotional spirit. 


Feuermann in First Recital 


Emanuel Feuermann, _ ’cellist. Fritz 
Kitzinger, accompanist. Town Hall, Jan. 
13, evening : 

ee ie SRP eer rer Valentini 

2 yO Pee Schubert 

Suite No. 3 Ot ar Soren ee rer Bach 

Sonata in F for Piano and ’Cello, 

aketbanes > ccccche céecaevasene Brahms 

a NN a sa cg oe 07 NES Dvorak 

eS SE SS eee Chopin 

Allegro spiritoso bath ohh aden shade Senaille 

Spinnlied Seer ee ery On. Sere ss Popper 


It is not every day that one witnesses 
an ovation in the Town Hall of the pro- 
portions accorded Mr. Feuermann in this 
first recital after his recent debut with 
the Philharmonic-Symphony. Neither is 
it every day that one is privileged to hear 
an instrumental performance which so 
richly deserves such a reception. 

As a musician, Mr. Feuermann stands 
in the front rank of his colleagues; as a 
technician, one wonders if he is not unique. 
His illumination of the Brahms Sonata 
was eloquent testimony in both direc- 
tions. Every noteworthy detail was lifted 
in deft bas-relief from the context and 
exhibited to the fullest, but never was 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Schola Cantorum Gives 3 


CHOLA CANTORUM of New York, 
Hugh Ross, conductor. Soloists: Anna 
Leskaya, soprano; Keith Falkner, baritone. 
Orchestra from New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society; Zoltan Kurthy, 
pianist; Everett Tutchings, organist. Car- 
negie Hall, Jan. 9, evening: — 

Solomon’s Invocation to Music........ Handel 
Belshazzar’s Feast ........... William Walton 
(First Performance in New York) 

Songs of Russia and the Orient: 
Tartar Crimean Song, Cossack Song, 
Georgian Harvest Song, Armenian Dance 


Song, Song of the Yemenites, Caucasian 
. €§ eee ery Lazare Saminsky 
(First Performance in New York) 
ae RO een Delius 
Ode on Seeing the Aurora Borealis. .Nabokoff 
(Firts Performance in America) 


The first performance in New York of 
William Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast, ac- 
claimed in England as the most important 
choral work written since Elgar’s Dream 
of Gerontius, proved to be an event o! 
uncommon interest. Judging by all out- 
ward and visible signs of the large audi- 
ence’s reaction to it, its metropolitan 
premiére at the hands of the Schola Can- 
torum, under the baton of Hugh Ross, 
was a triumphant success, for the work, 
its composer, the performers, and the con- 
ductor. It is written for chorus, baritone 
solo and orchestra, the soloist on this occa- 
sion being the English baritone, Keith 
Falkner, and the orchestra, a band of play- 
ers from the Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety. The work of a twenty-nine-year-old 
composer, it was first produced at the 
Leeds Festival in 1931 and has since been 
heard in both Boston and Philadelphia. 

The text of Belshazzar’s Feast, drawn by 
Osbert Sitwell from the Psalms and the 
Book of Daniel, deals with ancient Baby- 
lon at the height of its glory and in its 
sudden eclipse, but the composer has not 
followed any stereotyped oratorio pattern 
in clothing it with music. It is music of 
peculiar significance in the solo lines for 
the narrator, and of huge architectural 
proportions for full-throated utterance in 
the choral parts for the masses. It is 
cast in three main sections, the first 
prophesying the captivity of Babylon, the 
second depicting an orgy of riotous revelry 
at Belshazzar’s court, which is rudely 
shattered by the appearance of the omi- 
nous handwriting on the wall, while the 
third closes with a chorus of thanksgiv- 
ing on the part of the hitherto oppressed 
that is almost overwhelming in its pro- 
longed climactic frenzy of joy. 


Music of Dramatic Power 


It is music of tremendous dramatic im 
pact, of unashamed stretches of long mel 
odic line, of vivid color that not only in 
its harmonies but in the orchestration takes 
on a definite suggestion of local atmos- 
phere. Back of it all there is a strong 
sense of structure and in all its polyphonic 
devices and its interesting rhythmic effects 
there is the reassuring power of a composer 
self-confident and resourceful, unafraid to 
express himself in a manner easily under- 
standable when that is the manner that 
best suits the material in hand. And he 
not only is adept in dramatic effects of 
almost theatrical violence but when he sets 
a climax a long way ahead, he knows how 
to build towards it with an unerringly 
calculated gradation that eventually results 
in an overpowering culmination. At the 
same time the final “joyful noise” over the 
fall of Babylon is so extended an emotional 
outburst that it seems to impose almost 
too great a strain upon an audience's 
responsiveness. 

Mr. Ross, completely imbued with the 
spirit of the work, turned himself loose and 
led his forces with a fiery enthusiasm and 
sense of dynamic effect that gave all the 
inherent qualities of the score their full 
value. The chorus outdid itself with its 
brilliant and finely nuanced singing, while 
Mr. Falkner, the possessor of a high 
baritone of uncommon power if not of 
the greatest beauty, gave a highly effective 
account of the music of the narrator. 

Before the Walton novelty the nobly 
dignified music of the Invocation to Music 
from Handel’s oratorio, Solomon, was 
sung by the chorus and Mr. Falkner, as 
soloist, with a fine sweep and breadth of 








William Walton, Whose Belshazer's Fees 
was Given Its New York Premiere by tHe 


Schola Cantorum 


style that created just the right mood fen 
the work to come. 


Saminsky Music Well Fashioned 


The Saminsky settings of folk-some: 
from Russia and the Orient also received 
a first New York hearing on this oocasion 
In some cases Mr. Samimsky has pre 
served the original meldic mater] o- 
altered, as in the Tartar Crimean Sone 
and the Cossack and Georgian Harvest 
Songs; in the Yemenite song the 
theme is used as a cantus firms 
elaborate contrapuntal treatment, wh 
the Armenian and Caucasian War some: 
are free developments. Mme. Leskav: 
sang three of the songs, the Cossack 
Georgian Harvest and Armenian Dame: 
songs, as solos and also a solo part mm tthe 
Yemenite Song, bringing musical mic 
ligence and authoritative freedom to th 
task. Mr. Saminsky has done hs work 
in a musicianly and effective fash 
throughout, and it was heard to mottabl 
good advantage. 

The Nabokoff Ode, based on a poem 
Lomonossoff, was heard not only for th: 
first time in New York but also 
ca. By the time it was reached, most 
the audience were no longer fresh enome 
to accord it a fair hearing, but it definite 
ly created the impression of beme mu: 
of no great import and little or mo imd 
vidual physiogonomy. Much of it seeme 
far-fetched and garrulous and it was wear? 
somely long-drawn-out. But the apparent 
ly unflagging spirits of both chores am 
conductor to the very end were accord 
ed due recognition, while the soloists, Mime 
Leskaya and Mr. Falkner, also reoeive 
deserved commendation for their paimstak 
ing efforts to make something stemifcar 
out of musically insignificant material 

As an interlude before the Ode Mir. Ros: 
conducted the orchestra im an effective! 
atmospheric projection of Delms’s imaz 
native tone poem. It is worthy of mote 
that never before has the Schola Camtor 
um’s chorus attained such wibrant br 
liancy of tone combined with just halen 
ing of the various sections and drama 
incisiveness of attack as at this comoert 
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The Fortnight at the Metropolitan 


(Continued from page 15) 
tomary high standard in singing an 
mg. N. 
Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana 
averting the usual order of the 
operatic twims,” Pagliacci preceded Caval- 
a Rusticama at the popular performance 
the eweming of Jan. 12 and the occasion 
; made of further note by the fact that 
ederick Jagel sang the tenor lead in beth 
eras, substituting at short notice for 
ual Althouse who was billed as Canio. 
The cast of the Leoncavallo work in- 
ued also Nima Morgana as Nedda, 
sseppe De Luca as Tonio, Alfio Tedesco 
Beppe amd George Cehanovsky as Silvio. 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Leonora Corona 
2s Samtuzza, Ina Bourskaya, Lola, Ar- 
yuudo Borgioli, Alfio, and Philine Falco, 
nein. 
Wr. Jagel not only sang exceptionally 
im both operas but he differentiated his 
wracterizations with genuine artistry. 
ss Morgama made an attractive Nedda 
ber Balatella was much applauded. 
De Luca’s Tonio was well sung and 
; effective dramatically. 
Wiss Corona’s Santuzza was a fine bit 
-haracterization. She gave a consistent 
erformamce from the dramatic side and 
ung the music with fine effect. Mr. Bor- 
» amd Miss Bourskaya were both up to 
eur usual excellent standard. Mr. Bel- 
za comducted both operas. e 
Sunday Night Concert 
fhe Sumday night concert on Jan. 14, 
was the bemefit of Ivriaah Women’s Di- 
isiom of the Jewish Educational Associa- 
m Artists takimg part included Lily 
os, Helem Gleason and Dorothee Man- 
ski, soprames; Myrtle Leonard and Gladys 
Swarthout, conmtraltos; Charles Hackett 
wd Hams Clemens, tenors; Giuseppe De 
om amd Gewrge Cehanovsky, baritones, 
wud Virgilio Lazzari, bass. Wilfred Peile- 
amd Pietro Cimara conducted. N. 


Resenkavalier Repeated 


The secomd Rosenkavalier of the pres- 
Strauss revival at the Metropolitan, 
wresemted to Momday night subscribers on 
jam. 14, suggested quite as strongly as the 
rst that the proper title for this opera 
ot least, as mow given) should be Vie 
urschallim. Lotte Lehmann’s womanly 
uu appealingly sumg embodiment of this 
humam personage shone with a 
ewhat lomely radiance among the fem- 
e characters, though it received artis- 
collaboration of similar restraint in the 
Sarom Ochs of Emanuel List. 
Elsewltere was am excess of “business” 
aud am umdue underscoring of points, re- 
timg im a fussimess that added nothing 
the comviction of the work. This was 
faim particularly true of the Octavian of 
Varta Olszewska. Her comedy of the 
rst act was aggressive to the degree that 
the pretended girk Mariandel, seemed to 
te throwimg herself in the path of Baron 
chs at every opportunity instead of being 
pestered by him. The cast was identical 
with that of the first performance. So 
ere the temp: of Mr. Bodanzky. Rosen- 
‘avalker cam il spare the breadth inherent 
some of its more reposeful motives and 
sodes. Persistently hurried, the score 
2 too readily sounds cluttered and con- 
hosed. 29 
Maria Miller in Second Lohengrin 
different Elsa im the person of Maria 
ler provided the only change from the 
mous cast for the second performance 
Lohengrim om the evening of Jan. 16. 
anuel List was to have appeared as 
« Henry but went down before the 
railing epidemic of colds, to be replaced 
at the Last minute by Ludwig Hofmann, 
A gave his usual dignified interpreta- 
Mme. Miller did much beautiful 
zimg as the maligned heroine and of- 
-d am mmpersonation of appealing charm. 
." the mame part Lauritz Melchior was, 
& usual, a2 commanding and resourceful 
txure, woeally, artistically and physically, 
Farewell to the Swan being one of 
highlights of the performance. 
4s a satisfactorily sinister Telramund 


Ermini 


Leonora Corona Was Heard for First Time 
This Season as Santuzza 


Friedrich Schorr sang with his wonted 
authority and vitality and, with the excep- 
tion of dryness in forced high notes, with 
great beauty of tone, while Anny Konetzni 
again found Ortrud the most advantageous 
role she has yet essayed here for the dis- 
play of her opulent voice. Her concep- 
tion of the part, however, remains stereo- 
typed and dramatically undistinguished. 
George Cehanovsky as the Herald made 
a sincerely felt and effective contribution 
to the performance, which was conducted 
by Artur Bodanzky, and the spectacular 
features of the production were again im- 
pressive. 


Eidé Noréna Returns as Gilda 


Eidé Noréna returned to the Metropoli- 
tan cast with the season’s second Rigo- 
letto, given on Jan. 17 before an audi- 
ence of obvious enthusiasms. The soprano 
was in good voice and invested the Verdi 
melodies with tonal warmth and lyric 
charm. Mr. Martini was again the Duke 
and Mr. De Luca was in his familiar role 
as the jester. A change of cast brought 
Léon Rothier to the part of Sparafucile, 
with Miss Swarthout reappearing as Mad- 
dalena. Mr. Bellezza conducted a per- 
formance characterized more by vigor than 
balance as between the orchestra and the 
voices. 


First Tristan of Season Heard 


The season’s first performance of Tristan 
and Isolde took place at a matinee on Jan. 
18 for the benefit of the Greenwich House 
Music School. A familiar cast included 
Lauritz Melchior as Tristan, Gertrude 
Kappel as Isolde, Maria Olszewska as 
Brangane, Friedrich Schorr as Kurvenal, 
Ludwig Hofmann as King Mark, and Ar- 
nold Gabor, Hans Clemens and James 
Wolfe in the remaining parts. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted a performance the 
totality of which was exceedingly im- 
pressive. 

Mr.. Melchior was in fine voice and sang 
his part with nobility and stylistic com- 
mand. Altogether it was one of his finest 
Tristans. Mme. Kappel, likewise at her 
best, gave a stirring and artistically re- 
vealing performance as Isolde, reaching 
heights of vocal and histrionic dignity. 
Mme. Olszewska gave an able portrayal 
as Brangane, Mr. Hofmann’s King Mark 
was a dignified and imposing one, and the 
remainder of the cast ably contributed to 
a performance of great distinction. Ba 


The First Don Giovanni 


Don Giovanni received its first perfor- 
mance of the season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on the evening of Jan. 18. 
A new and imposing interpretation of the 
part of Don Ottavio was provided by Dino 
Borgioli whose conception was distin- 
guished for virility and convincing dramat- 
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ic substance. Another unfamiliar note was 
provided by the interpretation of the score 
by Ettore Panizza, the Metropolitan's able 
new conductor. The orchestra’s perfor- 
mance under his leadership had an un- 
wonted resiliency, and the general ensem- 
ble achieved was of an unusually good 
order. 

Rosa Ponselle was familiar, brilliant and 
very moving in the part of Donna Anna. 
Particularly in the Letter Air of the next- 
to-last scene Miss Ponselle added deserved 
laurels to her already distinguished name. 





Setzer 


Gertrude Kappel Sang Isolde in the First 
Presentation of the Wagner Work 


singing with sensuous warmth and consum- 
mate style. Maria Miller was, as usual, 
a convincing and vocally fluent Donna 
Elvira, Ezio Pinza gave an imposing in- 
terpretation of the title role, Virgilio Laz- 
zari was an unfailingly entertaining and 
vocally pleasing Leporello, and Léon 
Rothier an impressive Commendatore 
Editha Fleischer was a charming Zerlina, 
and Louis D’Angelo’s Masetto was ex- 
cellent. 


Forza del Destino 

Verdi’s La Forza del Destino was re- 
peated on the afternoon of Jan. 19. Eliza- 
beth Rethberg was an impressive and vo- 
cally brilliant Donna Leonora, Giovanni 
Martinelli repeated his excellent interpreta- 
tion of the role of Don Alvaro, and Ar- 
mando Borgioli as Don Carlos, Gladys 
Swarthout as Preziosilla, and Ezio Pinza 
as the Abbot all contriubted pertormances 
of distinction. The remaining parts were 
taken by Louis D’Angelo, Alfredo Gandolfi, 
Elda Vettori, Millo Picco, Giordano Pal- 
trinieri and Paolo Ananian. Vincenzc 
Bellezza conducted. 4 


A Benefit La Traviata 


The second performance of Verdi's La 
Traviata was given on the evening of Jai. 
19, for the benefit of the American Col- 
lege in the Near East. The title-role was 
effectively sung by Lucrezia Bori, and 
Nino Martini sang the music of Alfredo 
very beautifully. Lawrence Tibbett was 
again the Elder Germont and the sub- 
sidiary roles were assumed by Elda Vet- 
tori, Philine Falco, Angelo Bada, Al- 
fredo Gandolfi, George Cehanovsky and 
James Wolfe. Ettore Panizza again con- 
ducted. ’ 


Sunday Night Concert 

Artists appearing at the Sunday Night 
Concert on Jan. 20, were Leonora Corona, 
Editha Fleischer and Helen Gleason, so- 
pranos; Myrtle Leonard and Gladys 
Swarthout, contraltos ; Frederick Jagel and 
Nino Martini, tenors; Richard Bonelli and 
George Cehanovsky, baritones and Léon 
Rothier, bass. The orchestra was under 
the leadership of Pietro Cimara and Wil- 
fred Pelletier. 


Salmaggi Presents Aida at Hippodrome 
Under the management of Alfredo Sal- 


maggi, who gave opera at popular prices 
at the New York Hippodrome two 








Nino Martini Sang the Duke in the Season's 
First Rigoletto 


seasons ago, Aida was given in the same 
auditorium on the evening of Jan. 13. The 
performance, announced as the first of a 
Sunday night series of popular-priced 
opera, was under the baton of Giuseppe 
Bamboschek and the singers taking part in- 
cluded Charlotte Ryan in the name-part, 
Louise Caselott: as Ammeris; Giuseppe 
Radaelli as Radames, and Angelo Pilotto 


as Amonasro. The other singers were 
Guido Guidi, Foster Miller, Elvira Helai 
and Ludovico Oliviero. 


GIOCONDA IN BROOKLYN 
Metropolitan Opera Series Begins New 
Subscription List 

Brookiyn, Jan. 2U0.—The annual 
Metropolitan Opera series, which will 
inciude tms season, eight subscription 
periormances, opened auspiciously at 
the Academy oi Music on jan. 8 with a 
sturdy periormance ot La Gioconda. A 
large audience made manifest its ob- 
vious enjoyment of the Pochielli offer- 
ing. Appearing in the leading roles 
were Kosa Ponselle, Carmela Ponselle, 
Giovanm: Martineili, Ezio Pinza, and 
Dino Borgioli. Myrtle Leonard, con- 
tralto, made her debut in the difficult 
role of La Cieca and proved herself a 
singer of accomplished gifts and an 
actress Ol more than ordimary ability. 
Ettore Panizza conducted in an au- 
thoritative manner. The iamous ballet 
arranged by Rosina Galli was a terpsi- 
chorean triumph. 

Lily Pons in a program illustrative 
of classic and modern influence in florid 
song on Jan. 15, and Charles Hackett, 
tenor, in a program of French art and 
folk songs on Jan. 7, drew large In- 
stitute audiences in Olin Downes’s En- 
joyment of Music series. Miss Pons 
was assisted by the Renaissance Quar- 
tet. F.D. 





Frederick Jagel Sings for Musicians 
Club 


The program of the Musicians Club, 
Frank La Forge, president, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Jan. 15, was 
divided into two sections entitled Seria 
and Trivia. The former consisted of 
two song groups by Frederick Jagel, 
tenor of the Metropolitan, accompanied 
by Edwin McArthur, and the second of 
an entertaining talk with illustrations 
at the piano by Leonard Liebling. Mr. 
Jagel sang three Brahms songs and 
Epiphanias and Der Rattenfanger bv 
Hugo Wolf and an English group, 
Kramer’s Now Like a Lantern, Quil- 
ter’s Go, Lovely Rose and songs by 
Hinchcliffe and Eleanor Warren. 
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SEATTLE SYMPHONY 
IN VARIED SERIES 


Berthe Jacobson Soloist in 
Liszt Concerto Under 
Baton of Cameron 


SEATTLE, Jan. 20.—The Seattle Sym- 
phony, Basil Cameron, conductor, gave 
several concerts recently and a broad- 
cast on Dec. 20 sponsored by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California. Sibeli- 
us’s Second Symphony and the Liszt 
Piano Concerto in E Flat with Berthe 
Poncy Jacobson, soloist, were played. 

The visiting artists of the past month 
included Grace Moore, soprano; Rich- 
ard Crooks, tenor, and Mary Garden. 

The second of the Spargur String 
Quartet series was given on Dec. 4 
when quartets of Haydn, Grieg and 
Mozart were played; the personnel in- 
cludes John M. Spargur and Albany 
Ritchie, violins; E. Hellier Collens, 
viola, and George C. Kirchner, ’cello. 

Leading choral societies gave their 
winter concerts during December. The 
Ladies Lyric Club, Paul Engberg, con- 
ductor, was heard on Dec. 3; the Seat- 
tle Orpheon, Arville Belstad, conductor, 
assisted by Delbert Fradenberg, tenor, 
on Dec. 4, Ruth Wohlgamuth Kraft. 
accompanist; the Trebel Clef Club, Ed- 
win Fairbourn, conductor, and Orpha 
Moser, accompanist, Irene Bostwick and 
Eilene Risegari, pianists, assisting, on 
Dec. 5; the Amphion Society, Graham 
Morgan, conductor, and Arville Bel- 
stad, accompanist, on Dec. 5; the Nor- 
wegian Male Chorus, Rudolph Moller, 
conductor, August Werner, baritone, 
and Gertrude Werner, accompanist, as- 
sisting, on Dec. 8; the Nordics Choral 
Club and Junior Nordicas, Helen Crowe 
Snelling, conductor, on Dec. 10; the 
Ralston Male Chorus, Owen J. Wil- 
liams, conductor and Rachel Stickelman 
Lauer, accompanist, Talmadge F. El- 
well, organist, and Arthur R. Davies, 
tenor, assisting, and the Svea Male 
Choir, C. H. Sutherland, conductor, and 
the Nordic Instrumental Quartet, Alice 
Blomquist and Bernice Carlson, violin- 
ists, Eleanor Hale Southern, ’cello, and 
Sylvia Chilberg, piano, assisting on 
Dec. 14. 

Noteworthy concerts by local musi- 
cians included the third sonata program 
by George C. Kirchner, ‘cellist, and 
Helen Louise Oles, pianist on Dec. 7; 
a concert of the music department of 
Lincoln High School, Carl Pitzer, con- 
ductor, and the Lincoln Chanters and 
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PORTLAND SYMPHONY ACTIVELY ENGAGED 


orchestra in the first movement of Men- 
delssohn’s Pian8 Concerto in G Minor, 
Alice Longfellow, soloist, and the Pop- 
per Hungarian Rhapsody for ’cello, Jean 
Hershman, soloist, on Dec. 13. 

A two-piano concert by pupils of Sil- 
vio Risegari, assisted by Frances Mur- 
ray Swain, mezzo-soprano, was given 
on Dec. 15 and piano pupils of Paul 
Pierre McNeely appeared on Dec. 9. 

The Cornish Orchestra, Peter Mer- 
emblum, conductor, with Byrd Elyot, 
violinist, played Lalo’s Symphony Es- 
pagnole on Dec. 14. 

A program of vocal music under the 
direction of August Werner, University 
of Washington was given on Dec. 16. 

The tenth annual _ Seattle-King 
County Music Meet, sponsored by the 
magazine, Music and Musicians, at- 
tracted many contestants in solo classes 
of piano, violin, other instruments, and 
voice. Kenneth Ross and Holroyd Paull 
were adjudicators. 

Davin SCHEETz CRAIG 


VAN KATWIJK LEADS 
DALLAS ORCHESTRA 


E. Robert Schmitz Acclaimed 
as Soloist in Works by 
Bach and Franck 


DALLAS, Jan. 20.—E. Robert Schmitz, 
pianist, appeared with the Dallas Sym- 
phony on Dec. 9 at Fair Park audito- 
rium. He gave a masterly exposition of 
Bach’s Concerto for Pianoforte and 
Strings in F Minor and Cesar Franck’s 
Symphonic Variations for Pianoforte 
and Orchestra. 

The orchestra under the efficient lead- 
ership of Paul Van Katwijk played the 
Anacreon Overture by Cherubini, Sym- 
phonic Interlude from Bruneau’s Mes- 
sidor, Lalo’s Scherzo, Bethlehem by 
Burnet C. Tuthill, and La Valse by 
Ravel. 

Maria Olszewska, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera, was presented by 
the Civic Community Music Association 
on Dee. 11, at McFarlin Memorial 
chapel. She charmed her audience with 
her singing of a varied program and 
proved herself most adept in the art of 
German Lieder. She sang the aria, 
Ombra Mai Fu, from Xerxes, by Han- 
del, a group of Italian songs, and works 
by Schubert, Brahms, and Richard 
Strauss. Bernard Weiser accompanied 
efficiently. 

Marcus Gordon, pianist of San Fran- 
cisco, who has been presented in the 
summer Bowl programs, was again 
heard by an invited audience at High- 
land Park Town hall on Dec. 2, under 
the auspices of Mu Phi Epsilon, hono- 
rary musical sorority. Mr. Gordon 
played with warmth and _ versatility 
compositions by Hummell, Schubert- 
Liszt, Brahms, Beethoven, Chopin, De- 
bussy, Medtner and Wagner-Liszt. 

The Music Committee of the Dallas 
Woman’s Club, Mrs. Percy Davis, 
chairman, presented a young pianist 
from Houston, Drusilla Huffmaster on 
Dec. 6. Works by Chopin, Pick-Man- 
giagalli, Liszt and Lecuona were in- 
cluded on the delightful program. 

The first joint program of Dallas 
choirs, under the leadership of Carl 
Wiesemann, was given on Dec. 4 at the 
First Methodist church. Soloists in- 
cluded Celeste Morton, Mrs. Clarence 
Penniman, Lora Coston Bridges, and 
Edna Van De Meer, sopranos; Mrs. J. 
Roscoe Golden, contralto; J. Wesley 
Hubbell, tenor, and W. A. Lotz, basso. 

The A Cappella Singers, conducted 
by Ruth Johnston Curtis, gave a charm- 








Frantz Plays Liszt Concerto 
Under van Hoogstraten— 
Noted Works Heard 


PoRTLAND, Ore., Jan. 20.—Willem van 
Hoogstraten introduced Dalies Frantz, 
pianist, in the Portland Symphony con- 
cert of Dec. 17. Mr. Frantz disclosed 
incomparable musicianship and _ vir- 
tuosity in Liszt’s E Flat Concerto and 
Mr. van Hoogstraten infused vitality 
into the reading of the accompaniment. 
Mozart and Wagner overtures and De- 
bussy’s Iberia were played. by the or- 
chestra. The Oregon Federation of 
Music Clubs recognized Mr. Frantz, the 
National Federation winner in 1933, 
with a reception at the Town Club after 
the concert. Mr. van Hoogstraten and 
Mrs. Frantz also were guests. 

Schubert’s © Unfinished Symphony, 
Massenet’s Orchestral Suite, the Pre- 
lude to Lohengrin and shorter composi- 
tions by Thomas, Schumann and Men- 
delssohn were listed on the matinee pro- 
gram on Dec. 9. 

The Messiah was sung by a chorus 
of 500 voices and soloists selected from 
church choirs in conjunction with the 
Symphony led by Mr. van Hoogstra- 
ten on Dec. 30. The soloists were Lor- 
raine Lee Francis, Doris Ogden Roth, 
Mary Arnold, Lydia Marks, Virgil 
Day, Gene Cusick and Richard Meyer. 
Mr. van Hoogstraten is also conduct- 
ing a series of symphonic concerts in 
the high schools. 

Richard Crooks more than doubled 


vena peeesanernanes it poereats 


ing program on Dec. 5, at McFarlin 
Chapel. The young singers were as- 
sisted by a string quartet, Josephine 
Everett, and Venora De Shields, vio- 
linists; Constance Romberg Capers, 
viola, and Blanche Becket, ‘cello. 

On Dec. 2 the Schubert Choral Club 
presented Mrs. Walter J. Fried, violin- 
ist; Tilden Wells, pianist, and Lee 
Walling, baritone, in a most interesting 
program. Julia Graham Charlton ac- 
companied Mrs. Fried and Alfred Sum- 
mer, Mr. Walling. The club, conducted 
by Carl Wiesemann, gave two groups. 

The Madrigal Singers, conducted by 
Daisy Polk, were heard in an old Eng- 
lish Festival program sponsored by the 
Highland Park Society of Fine Arts on 
Dec. 15 and 16. The singers appeared 
in costume in colorful settings of early 
England. 

The Glee Clubs of Southern Metho 
dist University, under the capable lead- 
ership of Ivan Dneproff, gave a pro- 
gram at McFarlin Memorial Chapel on 
Nov. 27. 

The following Dallas solosists ap- 
peared with the Glee Club of North 
Texas Teachers College in Denton on 
Dec. 16, in The Messiah: Mrs. Clar- 
ence Penniman, soprano; Mrs. J. Ros- 
coe Golden, contralto; Ivan Dneproff, 
tenor and Frank Cheek, baritone. 

MABEL CRANFILL 


TORONTO SEASON ACTIVE 








Noted Artists Heard in Interesting 
Programs of Varied Scope 
Toronto, Jan. 20.—Among visiting 
artists heard in recital during Decem- 
ber were Renee Nizan, organist, who 
played works by Bach, Dupré, Widor 
and Franck in Eaton Auditorium. Grace 
Moore sang a program of operatic arias 
and lyric songs and Nino Martini de- 
lighted a capacity audience a few nights 
later with a well-chosen list of operatic 
excerpts. 
Lotte Lehmann sang with the Toron- 


the length of his program in response 
to an ovation at his first appearance 
in the auditorium on Dec. 10. Fred- 
erick Schauwecker accompanied. This 
was the third of the Steers-Coman se- 
ries. 

The Symphony broadcast a program 
in the Standard Oil Symphony hour 
on Dec. 27. Mary Garden and Jean 
Dansereau, pianist, accompanied by 
fifty-five members of the Portland Sym- 
phony led by Mr. van Hoogstraten, 
were presented by Ellison-White on 
Dec. 21. Both artists received a warm 
welcome. 

The Vienna Choir Boys, Georg 
Gruber, conductor, gave the first con- 
cert of the new year. Religious and 
secular choruses and Schubert’s De 
Hausliche Krieg, in costume, were 
heartily applauded. Martha Reynolds 
was the manager. 


At the December meeting of the Al- 
lied Arts Club, Mrs. Frank Mounce 
discussed early American music. Agnes 
Johnson Kearns, pianist, and a vocal 
trio, Velma Meredith, Marian Schipper 
and Lillian Hoffman, accompanied by 
Mrs. A. J. Clarke, furnished the musi- 
cal illustrations. The newly organized 
Opera Guild, directed by Laura Sharp 
Chilson, gave Hansel and Gretel at the 
Taylor St. Theatre on Dec. 26. In a 
recital given at Marylhurst College, 
works for the harp, violin, piano and 
voice and selections by the Marylhurst 
Treble Triad and Choir were heard. 

Jocetyn Foulkes 


to Symphony in an all-Wagner pro 
gram. Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, 
gave a program of works by Schumann 
and Brahms and the Fisk Jubilee Sing 
ers sang Negro spirituals and part-song 
arrangements in their inimitable style. 

Ernest Seitz, Toronto pianist, re 
placed Norman Wilks in a recital given 
here recently. Dr. Healey Willan’s Tu 
dor Singers delighted with a program of 
Elizabethan madrigals, motets and 
carols. The Women’s Musical Club 
presented the De Kresz Little Sym- 
phony, Geza De Kresz playing the solo 
passages in the Bach Violin Concerto 
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The Manhattan Concert Fortnight 


(Continued from page 26) 


so far disjoined’as to destroy the large 
outlines. of the music as a whole. The 
same acute realization of form and pro- 
portion was evident in the Schubert. The 
Bach Suite for ’cello alone, while well 
pla ed, lacked the distinction of the other 
interpretations. 

fechnically, Mr. Feuermann is schooled 
almost to mechanistic perfection. His in- 
tonation is flawless, his left hand work 
almost violinistic in its fluency of articula- 
tion, and his tonal control, whether in 
arco or pizzicato passages, truly master- 
ful. The last works on the program were 
well calculated to display the ’cellist’s 
virtuosity. The speed at which he took 
Popper’s whirring Spinnlied was virtual- 
ly breath-taking. Mr. Kitzinger is to be 
commended for his diligent accompani- 
ments and for expert co-operation in the 
Brahms Sonata. R 


Christine Kendrick Sings at Barbizon 

Christine Murdoch Kendrick, soprano, 
was heard in a comprehensive program of 
songs ranging from a Mozart aria and 
Thomas Brown’s Shepherd Thy Demeanor 
Vary, to works by Elgar, Grant-Schae- 
fer, Golde and Strickland, at the Barbizon 
on the afternoon of Jan. 13. 

Miss Kendrick sang to particular ad- 
vantage in a group of five works by 
Schumann, projecting them with sensi- 
tive spirit and musicianship. The third 


group included Paladhile’s Psyché, Dan- 
sons la Gigue by Poldowski, Franck’: 
lovely fantasy, Le Mariage des Roses, 


sung with careful nuance and phrasing 
and Debussy’s fragile La Flute de Pan. 
The singer’s diction was exceptionally ar- 
ticulate. Walter Golde was the under- 
standing accompanist. 


New York Chamber Music Society in 
Sunday Salon 

The New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety of eleven members, (all of whom, in 
one work or another, participated in the 
program) with Carolyn Beebe, founder 
at the piano, gave its regular salon at the 
Hotel Plaza on the evening of Jan. 13. 
Florence Easton, soprano, assisted. 

Dohnanyi’s Quintet in C Minor, Op. 
1, was given a rather routine performance. 
Theodor Blumer’s Sextet in F, Op. 45, a 
work of modest pretensions, was well 
played and received. 

Mme. Easton sang two songs by Hugo 
Wolf, Das Standchen and Weyla’s Gesang, 
assisted by an ensemble. She recreated 
with dramatic power and inflection these 
works of a _ too neglected composer. 
These were followed by Chausson’s Chan- 
son Perpetuelle, Op. 37, kin to Debussy’s 


style and harmonies, and Henry Hadley’s 
The Time of Parting, arranged by him 
for the society. Miss Easton was re- 


quested by the applause to repeat the work 
_ The program was completed by Deen-s 
laylor’s Through the Looking Glass. 

P 


Third Beethoven Association 


lhe season’s third concert of the Bee 
the ven Assciation was given in the Town 

fall on the evening of Jan. 14 before a 
large audience. The artists were Harold 
Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianists, 
‘and Raya Garbousova, ’cellist, who is mak 
ing her first American tour. 


With Miss Garbousova, Mr. Bauer 
played the Brahms Sonata in F. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch played with her the Saint 


Both works 
Between them the 


Sacns Sonata in C Minor. 
were splendidly given. 
cel-brated pianists appeared in Mozart’s 
Sonata in D for two pianos, which they 
played as only artists of their distinction 
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Harold Bauer Played for a Large Audience 
in the Town Hall 


can, and Schubert's Andantino varié and 
Rondo, which Mr. Bauer has arranged so 
effectively. Repeated recalls followed their 
superb performances. 


Edwin Grasse Plays Own Works 


in Recital 


Edwin Grasse, violinist, accompanied 
by Ada Zeller, pianist-com.poser, appeared 
in Steinway Hall on the evening of Jan. 
14. Mr. Grasse played the Passacaglia 
in G Minor by Handel-Thomson, a Sonata 
Ancienne arranged by César Thomson, the 


four movements, Prelude by Corelli, Cor- 
ente and Recitative, Vivaldi, Allegro 
Grazioso, Nardini and Tarantelle by 
Valentini, proceeding without interrup- 
tion. The Finale from the Scottish Fan- 
tasy by Bruch completed: the first half 


of the program. 

The violinist’s Sonata in D Minor, Op. 
68, a warm work of definitely romantic 
coloring, was well performed and re 
ceived. Melody in D, Dance and Coren- 
te, by Miss Zeller, drew enthusiastic ap 
plause for both composer and performer. 
The program. was completed by Mr. Gras- 


se’s Serenade in D and his arrangement 
of Grieg’s Norwegian Dance in D, No. 
. 


Musical Art Quartet Gives Concert 


The Muscial Art Quartet: 
obsen and Paul Bernard, violins; 


Sascha Jac- 
Louis 


Kievman, viola, Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, 
‘cello; assisting artist, William Hyman- 
son, viola. Town Hall, Jan. 15, evening: 
Quartet in C, Op. 5........+ss0ees . Taneie ff 


ae errr errr ry oe Tansman 
Quintet in G, Op. ill........ Brahms 
A hearteningly large audience attended 
with exemplary appreciation the interpre- 
tations of artists whose musical integrity 
permitted them no dramatic exaggerations 
for the sake of the superficial listener. 
Taneieff’s quartet with its syncopated Al- 
legro, a Scherzo that hinted broadly at 
a danse n.acabre and Adagio Expressivo 


that might have been called Lamentoso, 
was performed with an admirable uni- 
formity of tone, no one instrument tak- 


ing unwonted precedence over another. 

Tansman’s Triptyque, an astonishing in- 
dication of the amount of tone color that 
can be expressed within the compass of 
four instruments, was performed with a 
brisk élan and in the Andante, hinted at 
the character of the Negro spiritual. 

The Brahms needed a broader expositio: 


of that strength than the rather delicate 
implication put upon the music at this 
performance Pp 


Makes Debut 


Scott, violinist, winner of the 
Education League’s gold medal in 


Violinist, 


Walter Scott, 


Walter 
Music 
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1931, gave his first New York recital in 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 16, 
with Harry Kaufman at the piano. 

The debutant’s program was a some- 
what formidable one, beginning with the 
Bruch G Minor Concerto and also includ- 
ing Wilhelmj’s arrangement of the Paga- 
nini D Major Concerto, and the Adagio 
and Fugue from a Bach Sonata for solo 
violin. The final group was of arrange- 
ments by Kreisler of works by de Falla, 
Boccherini and Martini, and Novacek’s 
Perpetuum Mobile. 

Mr. Scott exhibited excellent schooling 
superimposed upon what seems to be mu- 
sicianship of a considerable order. That 
he has come to his full growth emotion- 
ally may be questioned but at his age 
this is not an insurmountable obstacle. The 
technical difficulties of the Bach were well 
negotiated and there was an agreeable, 
singing tone evident in the shorter works, 
as well as in the slow movement of the 
sruch that points to good things to come. 
The audience was cordial, applauding Mr. 
Scott with evident appreciation. Mr. 
Kaufman accompanied admirably. N. 


Nathan Milstein in First Recital 


Nathan Milstein, violinist. Leopold 
Mittmann, accompanist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
16, evening : 


sonata in D......+0. Calas ; Handel 
Sonata in C, No. 3 fe wr solo violin . Bach 
CommbeG Sins 44 Scctees ovat Gle a punoft 
From My Homeland.. retana 


A ‘Minor, No 
: .. Paganini 
( ‘hop n- Milstein 
. Wieniawski 


G anetoea: G Minor, No. ‘13; 
osuauine (Posthumous) 
Polonaise in D....... ; 

A multitude of violin specialists gathered, 
as they invariably do, for this young Rus- 
sian artist’s engrossing recital. And this 
is understandable, for there is much in his 
performance to ponder, and not a little to 
wonder at. First and foremost, he is a 
master of technique. One will not soon 
forget the miraculous facility with which 
he managed the shower of pyrotechnics in 
the Paganini unaccompanied caprices, par- 
ticularly the flute-like quality and extraor- 
dinary volume he imparted to the extended 
passage in harmonics in the G Minor. A 
similar capacity for grappling successfully 
with imposing difficulties was disclosed in 
the Glazounoff Concerto, which, with its 
warmly emotional and varied discourse, co- 
incides especially well with Mr. Milstein’s 
interpretative style. 

The Handel and the Bach sonatas did not 
fare so well, chiefly, it seemed, because 
the violinist was too much concerned with 
their external requirements, which, to be 
sure, are considerable. Thus he approached 
the Bach work, for violin alone, more as 
an intricate technical problem to be solved, 
than as an artistic essay to be expounded. 
Inv the Allegro assai, however, he captured 
the full musical import and obtained a truly 
Bachian flux of light and shade in an anti- 
phonal style pleasantly (and appropriately) 
suggestive of organ swell-shutter dynamics. 
Mr. Mittmann negotiated the frequent 
rhythmic difficulties of the concerto accom- 
paniment with laudable skill, although he 
occasionally was behind-hand in some of 
the other music. 
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Harriet Cohen Plays Unfamiliar 
Piano Literature 


Harriet Cohen, pianist. Assisted by 
chamber orchestra, Philip James, con- 
ductor; Town Hall, Jan. 16, evening: 


Sonata No. 1 in B Minor; Sonata No. 6 


in G Minor, From Ten Sonatas of Four 
BED .4.0.c>ecceele eh VE cowks wees &e Purcell 
(First time in America) 
BEES BE BORNE 656 65 be ek vesices Bach 
eS BG NP eee Handel 


Arr. from 2nd and 6th Organ Concertos 
by Constant Lambert 


(First time in America) 


ee es GS. Sa scrdanivecss Turina 

Concerto No. 5 in G Mimor..... .. Arne 
Arr, from the harpsichord by Julian Her- 
bage 


(First time in America) 

The opportunity to hear a program that 
differs radically from the usual genre of 
impressionism and ultra modernity is not 
so common an experience, even in an era 
when recitals are given with an almost 
alarming frequency. Thus the two sonatas 
by Purcell, highly original, as full of mag- 
nificent music and thoroughly “modern” 
as worthy music invariably is, were doubly 
welcome. 

Miss Cohen interpreted these works and 
the Handel concerto with dignity and clar- 
ity, the piano blending with the orchestra to 
create an impression of harmonious accord. 

Her intelligent playing and her crisp 
touch are more happily wedded to the music 
of small and vigorous stature than to the 
exacting sonorities of Bach. 

Joaquin Turina’s three dances are ob- 
vious music, a potpourri of Debussy and 
de Falla, but for all that, skillfully, even 
feelingly performed. The Arne concerto, 
spirited and rippling, was illuminated by 
graphic technical ability. Mr. James con- 
ducted with a vigorous and unfailing beat 
and the performance of the orchestra was 
deftly in keeping with the spirit of the 
program. P 


Sidney Coolman Heard in Roerich Hall 


Sidney Coolman, pianist, was heard in 
Roerich Hall on the evening of Jan. 16, 
playing Busoni arrangements of three Bach 
choral preludes, Busoni’s version of the 
Capriccio written by Bach when his broth- 
er departed to take service in the King 
of Sweden's band, the Waldstein Sonata 
of Beethoven, and works by Brahms, Ravel, 
Debussy and de Falla. 

Mr. Coolman showed ability of a high 
order, not only in the techincal aspects 
of his playing but also in his innate mu 
sicianship. The audience was duly appre 
ciative. D. 


Artur Schnabel Reappears in Recital at 
Carnegie Hall 
Artur Schnabel, pianist. 
Jan. 18, evening: 
Sonata in B Flat (posthumous)....Schubert 
Sonata in C. Mimor (K. 457).. ..Mozart 
Thirty-Three Variations on a Waltz by 
Diabelli, Op. 120..... sews Beethoven 
Mr. Schnabel was greeted on his re 
appearance in New York by an audience 
not willing to be deterred by the for- 
midable prospect of having to sit through 
the Diabelli-Beethoven variations of un- 
savory reputation based on their abnormal 
length. The artist again commanded the 
(Continued on page 30) 
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respect of his hearers for the spirit of 
devotion he brought to the music and at 
the end of the evening cheers were mingled 
with the applause. 

The Schubert Sonata in B Flat now 
shows the unmistakable signs of an out- 
worn and too generously proportioned 
musical garment but Mr. Schnabel played 
it with manifest love for every measure. 
It was in the softer passages throughout 
that the pianist’s tone was at its best. 
His Beethovenesque reading of the 
Mozart sonata profoundly impressed those 
for whom the spirit of Beethoven broods 
over this work, while for the perfect 
Mozartean, on the other hand, the first 
movement seemed unduly ponderous and 
the Adagio almost tragically introspective. 
But throughout the evening Mr. Schna- 
bel’s all-penetrating structural sense, his 
unfailing concentration in keeping the large 
line ever before him in its entirety and his 
wide command of pianistic nuance were 
at all times imposingly in evidence. 

It was in the Diabelli-Beethoven varia- 
tions that he did his finest playing, on 
the whole, exhibiting there a much greater 
range of color and dynamics than in the 
sonatas. The variations require officially 
fifty-three minutes. He clipped the time 
to fifty-one and a half, a small mercy 
gratefully received even by those most 
deeply impressed by the masterly resource- 
fulness he displayed in setting forth the 
individual character of each variation as 
a distinctive mood independent of what had 
gone before or was to come afterwards. In 
practically every case he played all the 
repeats, which seemed needless, as to have 
omitted them in many cases would have 
made the variation a more sententious ut- 
terance. After his arduous task Mr. 
Schnabel quite comprehensibly declined to 
add encores. Sa 


Harriet Zell Makes Debut 


Harriet Zell, a young Baltimore soprano, 
made her New York recital debut in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Jan. 18, with 
Frank Bibb at the piano. 

Miss Zell began with Pace! Pace!, from 
La Forza del Destino. Her first song 
group was in German by Hugo Wolf, 
Reger, Strauss, Marx and the second en- 
tirely of Brahms. After the intermission 
she sang a French group by Duparc, 
Chausson, Poldowski and Hiie and ended 
with a brace in English. 

The young artist’s voice is one of lus- 
cious quality in the middle register, and 
the high notes, when given pianissimo, were 
effective. When louder tones were sung, 


it was less pleasing. From the interpre- 
tative point of view there was much that 
was praiseworthy though there was an 
impression of being led rather than of lead- 
ing. One might also take exception to the 
speed with which some of the songs 
were sung. Wolf's Kennst du das Land 
was sung so slowly as to seem intermin- 
able while Brahms’s Immer Leiser and 
Botschaft were sung so fast that they lost 
much of their effect. The French songs 
were unimportant but were well done. Miss 
Zell is distinctly good recital material. 


Hedwig Browde Heard 


Hedwig Browde, mezzo-soprano, ap- 
peared in recital at the Barbizon Plaza on 
Jan. 18. <A varied and taxing program 
included the aria, Prepare thyself, Zion, 
from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, Haydn’s 
She Never Told Her Love, and The Mer- 
maid’s Song; Lieder by Franz, Brahms, 
Strauss, Erich Wolff and Schubert, and 
songs by Lucy Woodworth Ricketts, Maria 
Grever and others. 

Miss Browde disclosed a voice of con- 
siderable power and even quality, a well 
controlled manner of using it, and admir- 
able interpretative penetration. A _ large 
audience was very responsive. Eleanor 
Mangum was an excellent accompanist. 


Josef Hofmann in Annual Recital 


Dr. Josef Hofmann, pianist. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 19, afternoon: 
Prelude and Fugue in A Minor. .Bach-Liszt 
Two Songs Without Words, in F and A 
(Hunting Song)............. M 
Carnaval, Op. 9 
Nocturne in C Minor; Valse in A Flat; 
Impromptu in G Flat; Fantasy....Chopin 
Sommte Ge OB SMe oc ccc ccccscccas Scriabin 
DE GD Masset akvds dee oe vates Rubinstein 
RECUED WE ic ccc csiccccccetsccocwess Liszt 
An audience of capacity size and en- 
thusiasm, including an unusual quota of 
distinguished pianists, acclaimed Dr. Hof- 
mann in his only appearance here this 
season. It was an occasion for manifold 
rejoicing, because New York gets to hear 
this artist so seldom, and because he brings 
us always such lofty heights of musicality 
and that virtuosity which is the marvel 
and the despair of professionals, the de- 
light and wonder of laymen. Dr. Hofmann 
seemed to enjoy it all as much as his audi- 
ence, for he graciously extended the print- 
ed program by more than its numerical 
length, playing a dozen or so encores— 
four Chopin works after the group by 
that composer, concluding with The 
Maiden’s Wish, seldom heard, and, at the 
close, pieces of such major proportions 
as the Rachmaninoff Prelude in G Minor, 
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the popular Fledermaus transcription and 
a Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody. He would 
have been there until 6 o'clock if the au- 
dience had had its way. 

‘rom the first moment, a spell was on 
the listeners. The sonorities and crisp 
clearness of the Bach, the delicacy of the 
Mendelssohn, the individual charm and 
fantasy of each section of the Schumann 
left them excited and eager for the 
Chopin group, which proceeded in a cli- 
mactic manner within itself, the Nocturne 
an establishment of serene and lovely 
mood, the Valse sparkling and jeweled un- 
der Dr. Hofmann’s prodigious fingers, the 
Impromptu played with an élan which 
dazzled and the great Fantasy projected 
with dramatic fire and vigor. In the mid- 
dle of this last, Dr. Hofmann left the 
piano for a few moments, while a re- 
fractory pedal was adjusted, came back 
smiling and finished from the point where 
he stopped, an interruption which served 
only to heighten the drama of the work. 

Such feats of pianism as were displayed 
throughout the whole afternoon, such com- 
mand of dynamics, color and _ shading, 
ought not to be bestowed on us so sel- 
dom. Dr. Hofmann played practically 
two recitals, but for one audience, enor- 
mous as it was. We could wish to hear 
him many more times in a season. Q. 


Myra Hess in First Recital This Season 


Myra Hess, pianist. Town Hall, Jan. 19, 
afternoon : 


 s Et: 3 rer Mozart 

NO OE eee Beethoven 

Intermezzo, Op. 116, No. 4; Capriccio, 
Op. 76, No. 2; Intermezzo, Op. 116, 


No. 2; Capriccio, Op. 116, No. 7.. Brahms 
Come, GR. Pen ceentniecdecesse Schumann 
A “house sold out” sign on the Town 

Hall's box office greeted those who filled 
the auditorium for Miss Hess's first recital 
here this season. 

Enthusiasm rivaled in intensity the 
army of the pianist’s admirers who crowd- 
ed the hall to hear her. 

The beauty of her pianism has often 
been recounted in these columns. It is a 
precious possession, this joyous devoted ap- 
plication to the execution of her art, which 
Miss Hess makes so apparent in her per- 
formances. Never does it seem a task, 
or a burden. Always, on the contrary, it 
appears something to which she can give 
herself, in which she can lose herself—al- 
most a sacred rite. 

Obviously this kind of artistry has a 
meaning that transcends the matter of tech- 
nical skill and facility. But when as in 
Miss Hess's case a formidable equipment 
and tonal loveliness are the foundation, 
what can be achieved is, indeed, note- 
worthy. This was the case throughout the 
above program, whether in Mozart, 
Brahms, Beethoven or Schumann. Each 
composer’s idiom was penetrated with 
certainty; Mozart's frame was kept nicely 
within its proportions, nor was Beethoven's 
last sonata made too orchestral. Only in 
the matter of Brahms’s thrice familiar 
Capriccio in B Minor, could we cavil at 
the excessive rubato and the bringing out 
of inner voices, both in our opinion a bit 
Chopinesque for this music. But the other 
Brahms pieces were memorably expound- 
ed, with complete mastery. 

The applause was ringing after every 
group and at the end there were extras. 


Dessoff Choirs Give Anniversary 
Program 

Under the direction of Margarete Dessoff, 
the Dessoff Choirs, including the Adesdi 
Chorus of women’s voices and the A 
Cappella Singers of New York, composed 
of mixedl voices, gave their first concert of 
the season in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 19. Since this performance 
marked the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the choirs, the program was 
made up of requested numbers selected 
from music given in past years. 

Singing alternately, the groups achieved 
a notable ensemble throughout under the 
vigorous and exacting baton of Mme. Des- 
soff. The Adesdi Chorus gave excerpts 
from masses by Vittoria, Palestrina and 
Gallus; Schubert’s setting of the Twenty- 
third Psalm, and Caplet’s Inscriptions 
Champétres. The A Cappella Singers 
eard in the cantata, Christ lag in 


were 








Kate S. Chittenden 
Honored at Dinner 
Marking Anniversary 


of ed 








Kates S. Chittenden, Whose 6Ist Anniversary 
as a Piano Teacher Was Observed 


A large gathering of members and 
friends of the Alumni Association oi 
the American Institute of Applied Mu 
sic attended the annual dinner given by 
the association in honor of Kate 5S. 
Chittenden at the Beethoven Associa 
tion on the evening of Jan. 5. The oc 
casion marked the sixty-first anniver 
sary of the beginning of Miss Chitten 
den’s career as a teacher of piano, and 
many notable musicians were in at 
tendance. 

Lawrence J. Erb, chairman of the 
evening, afforded much pleasure with 
remarks touching upon the highlights 
of Miss Chittenden’s long association 
with the musical life of New York City. 
Miss Chittenden was heartily applauded 
for her graphic description of musical 
conditions existing a half century ago 
as compared with those of today. Tele- 
grams of felicitation were received from 
musicians throughout the United States. 
The program concluded with a group 
of piano works by Bach, Schumann and 
Ravel, played with fine musicianship by 
Bruce Simonds. 





Todesbanden, by Bach; the Brahms Motet, 
Warum ist das Licht gegeben, and a group 
of English tolk songs arranged by 
/aughan Williams. The Willem Durieux 
Chamber Music Ensemble furnished the 
accompaniment for the cantata and, in ad- 
dition, gave a fine account of a Bach Suite 
arranged for strings by Adolfo Betti. 


Winifred Young Cornish in Recital at 
Barbizon 

Winifred Young Cornish, pianist, as- 
sisted by John Petri, flutist; Emanuel Var- 
di, violinist; a string ensemble and a choir 
gave a rewarding program at the Barbizon 
on the afternoon of Jan. 21. Following 
Bach’s Fifth Brandenburg Concerto played 
by the entire ensemble, Miss Cornish in- 
terpreted with a broad and satisfactory 
tone, the Etude Héroique by Leschetizky, 
Rachmaninoft’s Prelude in G, and Phil- 
ipp’s Feux Follets. Her technique was 
well grounded and the tone was warm and 
ample enough to convey both the poetic and 
the stately moods of the music. She ac- 
companied Mr. Vardi in his playing of 
the Spanish Suite by Joaquin Nin, ar 
ranged by Kochanski. 

A Minuet by Arne aad the Prayer and 
Dream Music from Hansel und Gretel were 
followed by Five Czech Christmas songs; 
Carol of the Russian Children, arranged 
by Harvey Gaul, and Lo, How a Rose 
Is Blooming, by Praetorius, sung by the 
choir with generally good tone and inflec- 
tion. 


Erno Valasek Re-appears 
Erno Valasek, violinist. Pierre Lub- 
oshutz, accompanist. Town Hall, Jan. 20, 
afternoon: 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Stringham’s Nocturne, the Mozart con- 
certo and the d’Indy work were repetitions 
from Mr. Lange’s programs earlier in the 
week. Mr. Casadesus’s interpretation of 
the concerto, because of the artistry which 
he brought to it, became the high point of 
interest in a performance which was dis- 
tincuished throughout for freshness, stimu- 
lating variety and highly musical quality. 

The distinctive Mozart style which one 
often hears about but seldom encounters, 
was realized in virtuaily every detail by 
this conscientious pianist. He rippled 
through the scale-wise embellishments with 
the utmost facility; he achieved a melt- 
ing, fluid legato (notably in the Larghet- 
to) and a perfect equality between melodic 
tones that scarcely could be improved, and, 
above all, he conceived his dynamics with- 
in an appropriately small range (at times 
suggesting the harpsichord) which was in 
perfect keeping with the fundamental na- 
ture of the composition. 


A native of Wisconsin, a pupil of Res- 
pighi, and a former music critic, Edwin S. 
Stringham explains that in his nocturne 
(the first of a projected trilogy) he has 
“tried to express the passing moods of the 
early evening, at dusk and shortly after, 
which, though passing, follow in a reason- 
ably restricted similarity.” It may be 
said that Mr. Stringham has accomplished 
his purpose with poetic sensitiveness and 
artistry, if not with striking originality. 
Both music and orchestration derive large- 
ly from Debussy, though they are less 
static and pastel-hued. A _ representative 
impressionistic work which augurs well 
for its composer. 

The d’Indy symphonic pictures again 
worked their programmatic witchery, es- 
pecially puissant in the opening movement, 
Dawn. 


Third Concert Illustrating Concerto 
at Juilllard Graduate School 


Under the conductorship of Ernest Hut- 
cheson and Albert Stoessel, the third of 
the series of concerts illustrating the Lit- 
erature of the Concerto was given in the 
auditorium of the Juilliard Graduate 
School by the school orchestra on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 11. The program included 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso in B Flat fol- 
lowing which Felix Salmond gave a highly 
effective performance of the Boccherini B 
Flat ’Cello Concerto. Lucielle Browning, 
alto, sang the solo part in Brahms’s 
Rhapsody, Op. 53, with male chorus. The 
program closed with the Beethoven G 
Major Piano Concerto with James Friskin 
as soloist. 





Kitty Borchmann Gives Recital in 
Aeolian Hall 

Kitty Borchmann, coloratura 
was presented by Frieda Klink in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 16, assisted 
by Frances Blaisdell, flutist, and with Ar- 
pad Sandor as accompanist. 

Miss Borchmann began with old Italian 
songs by Gluck and Lotti and Alleluja 
of Mozart. A group of German Lieder 
by Schubert, Schumann and Brahms was 
extremely well sung. exhibiting a fine in- 
ternretative sense. The Bell Song from 
Lakmé was negotiated with ease and the 
But tterfly Song from Campra’s Fétes 
Vénétiennes equally so. Kramer’s Swans 
and Watts’s The Little Shepherd’s Song 
were charmingly presented and Alahieff’s 
florid The Russian Nightingale and Bene- 
dict’s The Gipsy and the Bird, both with 
flute obbligato, brought the recital to an 
effective close. N 
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Hackensack Woman's Chorus Heard 
in Wanamaker Auditorium 


The Hackensack Woman's Chorus, Anna 
Graham Harris, conductor, appeared in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium on the afternoon 
of Jan. 12, with Mary and Virginia Drane, 
violinists, as soloists. The chorus gave 
a program of wide range which included 
folk songs from Russian and French 
sources and works by Hué, Gretchaninoff, 
Elgar, Annabel Morris Buchanan and J. 
Bertram Fox. Duets from Lakmé and 
Madama Butterfly were sung by Esther 
Demott, soprano, and Marion Purbeck, 
contralto. Mrs. Felicitas Nicol was soloist 
in the Boyd arrangement of the Arlesienne 
entre’acte to the Agnus Dei text. With 
Jacqueline de Moor as accompanist, the 
Misses Drane played works by Sinding, 
Godard and Ries, and the obbligato to 
Elgar’s Fly, Singing Bird, Fly. Edward 
Hart was the chorus’s accompanist at the 
piano and organ. 


Frances Pelton-Jones Gives Recital 


Frances Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist, 
gave the first of two recitals of antique 
music ate the Plaza on the afternoon of 
Jan. 15 assisted by Barbara Maurel, con- 
tralto. Miss Pelton-Jones played pieces 
by Handel, Scarlatti, Boccherini and other 
early composers and a transcription of 
the famous Paderewski Menuet 4 IFAn- 
tique. Miss Maurel sang works by Han- 
del, Martini, Bach, Dowland and Arne. 
Both artists created an authentic old-world 
atmosphere which was duly appreciated by 
the audience. 


Helen Van Loon in Debut Recital 


Helen Van Loon, winner of the Mac- 
Dowell Young Artists’ Contest, gave her 
debut recital in the club auditorium: on 
the evening of Jan. 14, with Celius 
Dougherty at the piano. 

Besides a group of Brahms songs and 
Lia’s recitative and aria from Debussy’s 
L’Enfant Prodigue, Miss Van Loon sang 
an old Italian group and one in English 
by Quilter, Bax, Griffes and Hageman. 
In all these she displayed talent of a prom- 
ising character. The voice itself is a pleas- 
ant one, well-handled and was adequate 
in every respect for the works -_ ws 


Rubinstein Club 

The Rubinstein Club musicale at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on the afternoon of Jan 
15 had as soloists Shura Cherkassky, pi- 
anist, and Edgar Allen, baritone. Mr 
Cherkassky played Handel’s The Har- 
monious Blacksmith, the A Flat Ballade of 
Chopin, and works by Albeniz and Schv- 
mann in arrangements by Godowsky and 
Liszt. He closed the program with the 
Schulz-Evler transcription of Strauss’s 
Blue Danube Waltz. Mr. Allen sang the 
Pagliacci Prologue and songs in English, 
French and German. Both artists were 
well received by the audience. D. 


Giorni Compositions Performed 


A program of compositions by Aurelio 
Giorni was given under the auspices of the 
New York College of Music, of the faculty 
of which he is a member, and the Beek- 
man Hill Neighbors in the Beekman Tow- 
er Hotel on the evening of Tan. 15. Artists 
taking part besides Mr. Giorni, included 
Georges Barrére. flute: Simeon Bellison, 
clarinet; Uarda Hein, piano; Edna Weese. 
soprano, and a string quartet consisting of 
Harry Friedman and Frederick Dvonch 
violins ; Nathan Gordon, viola and Bernard 
Greenhouse, ’cello. The program included 
a Sonata in E Flat for Flute and Piano: 
Cadenabbia, an ode with words by Long- 
fellow, for soprano, string quartet and 
piano; a Minuet in Early Romantic Style 
for two nianos: Six Humorous Variations 
on an Old Enelish Folk Song for piano, 
violin and ‘cello, and a Sonata in A for 
Clarinet and Piano. 





SAMUEL ANTEK, violinist. Revver 
Kosakorr, pianist. Barbizon, Tan. 15, eve- 
ning. Sonata program including the De- 
bussy, Rrahms in D Minor and Schumann 
in A Minor. 
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Sonata in A, Op. 100.............. rahms 
Partita in D Mimor , «3 Solo Violin... . Bach 
Concerto in D Mimor........... Vieuxtemps 
Va-iations om Theme from Moses by Ros- 

ins . Hang aden ovéh conncesengadadrs Paganini 


One of the finest of violin talents is this 
fifteen-year-old American violinist of Bo- 
hemian descent, heard here first last spring, 
who impressed his listeners convincingly 
then and again at this recital. In both 
his grasp of the technical requirements of 
his mstrument and in his genuinely musi- 
cal feeling, he has gone very far for his 
years. His style is refreshingly unaffected, 
and he has no bad habits. He has a big 
tone, which he modulates with skill and 
a marked appreciation of dynamic values. 

Like many young players he is too in- 
tense and by being so destroys the ef- 
fect of his climax from time to time. 
But by being on his guard against it, it 
can be corrected. On the whole he played 
the virtuoso pieces better than the classics. 
Yet his Bach was tremendously well done 
and his Brahms thoroughly worthy with- 
out being an interpretation of individual 
character. 

It is to his credit that he played the 
old Vieuxtemps concerto with just the 
cavalieresque quality that it demands. In 
the cadenza of the first movement he gave 
us some truly superb violin playing per se. 
He has studied with Adolfo Betti, a master 
who has transmitted to him alike the tra- 
dition of the great Italian and Belgian 
schools of violin. The audience was not 
large but very enthusiastic and recalled 
the young player again and again. 

Mr. Luboshutz played the accompani- 
ments far better than the piano part in the 
sonata. A. 


Xenia Zarina Interprets Modern and 
Mexican Dances 


Xenia Zarima, an American dancer who 
is head of the dance division’ of the de- 
partment of Fine Arts of the Mexican 
government, made her New York debut 
im a program listed as modern and Mexi- 
can dances at the Giuld Theatre on the 
evening of Jan. 20. Raymond Sachse was at 
the piano. 

The first portion was devoted to modern 
dances, performed to music by Schumann 
in Three Symphonic Studies and Danseuse 
de Delphes, La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin 
and the Enchanting of Merlin, all to music 
by Debussy. Of the three, the last was 
most thoughtfully a study of probable en- 
chantment and effect. 

The Mexican dances, ranging from that 
of the Goddess Xochiquetzal danced to an 
Aztec theme played on gourds and flute, 
threugh a Prayer to the Brown Virgin, 
Travels with a Donkey, with music by 
Ibert, to those of a more directly patriotic 
expression, were for the most part, merely 
sketches. 

Mr. Sachse played several solo works. 
The audience was large and responsive. 

P. 
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Lucie Bigelow Rosen Gives Theremin 
Recital 


Lucie Bigelow Rosen, thereminist, gave 
a recital at the Town Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 20 of music for violin, piano and 
voice, rearranged for the theremin. Two 
songs by Hugo Wolf, one by Brahms, 
Mainacht, and Wagner's Traume were well 
played, the instrument producing tones of 
an arresting quality. 

Miss Rosen illustrated interesting grad- 
ations in dynamics but frequently was too 
discernibly off pitch. A group of five 
works by Bach, Debussy’s Claire de Lune, 
Wieniawski’s Romance, Gluck-Kreisler’s 
Melodie and others, completed the program. 
Frank Chatterton accompanied. 8 


Curtis Institute Artists Heard 
Under Dr. Bailly 


A distinguished audience heard artists 
of the Curtis Institute of Music in a pro- 
gram under the artistic direction of Dr. 
Louis Bailly on the evening of Jan. 21 
at the Cosmopolitan Club. Dr. Bailly’s 
unusual skill in program making was evi- 
denced in his happy choice of Chausson’s 
Concerto for solo violin, solo piano and 
string quartet and Schénberg’s Verklarte 
Nacht. 

In the French work, still a neglected 
composition, probably because of its com- 
bination, Jennie Robinor gave a spléndid 
account of the piano and Oskar Shumsky 
of the violin parts. The string quartet 
portion was well performed by members 
of the new Casimir Quartet, Eudice Sha- 
piro, violin (taking the place of Charles 
Jaffe), and Marian Head, acting as second 
violin in Miss Shapiro's stead, Virginia 
Majewski, viola, and Victor Gottlieb, cello. 

Schénberg’s work had an extraordinarily 
beautiful presentation, Dr, Bailly conduct- 
ing it in a warmly emotional manner, his 
players responding admirably. In it, all 
the string players who were heard in the 

ausson, save Miss Head, took part, as- 
sisted by Leonard Mogill, viola and Harry 
Gorodetzer, ‘cello. There was much ap- 
plause and hearty congratulations for Dr. 
Bailly. The concert was given through 
the courtesy of Mrs. Edward Bok, who 
was present. 

The program contained a copyright Eng- 
lish version by Helen Witter Hewitt 
Bailly (Mrs. Louis Bailly) of the Dehmel 
poem quoted by Schénberg in the score 
of his work. A. 

Rosert JOHNSON, baritone. 

Morcan, pianist. Barbizon, Jan. 8, eve- 
ning. Song groups in French, German 
and English and piano works by Vivaldi- 
Bach, Liszt, Griffes, Debussy, Ibert and 
others. 


PAULINE 


Curr YOWLACHE, bass-baritone. 
ces Laurie, accompanist. 
Jan. 9, evening. 


Fran- 
Hotel Esplanade, 
Aria from. Minnehaha 
by Engels, a group of various tribal 
songs, one of cowboy songs and one of 
miscellaneous pieces. 


HANNAH KLetIn and PAuLtIne GANz, 
duo-pianists. Roerich Hall, Jan. 15. 
Works by Bach-Bauer, Brahms, Palmgren, 
Hill and Stravinsky. 
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LOS ANGELES HEARS 
ITURBI IN DUAL ROLE 


Appears Both as Recitalist and 
as Philharmonic Conductor 
in Same Week 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 20.—Last week 
might well be labelled “Iturbi Week” 
of the present Los Angeles season. Al- 
ready firmly intrenched in the affec- 
tions of music-lovers for his recital ap- 
pearances and as conductor at Holly- 
wood Bowl last summer, the Spanish 
artist came again, both as recitalist and 
as conductor, and completely captivated 
his audiences. His recital, under the 
Behymer management on Jan. 8, was 
one of the most successful events thus 
far. There was a capacity audience 
and much excitement. 


The Bach Caprice, for the departure 
of his beloved brother, was charmingly 
played and Schumann’s Sonata in G 
Minor was projected in true romantic 
style. Two numbers by Chopin, Im- 
promptu in A Flat and a Polonaise, 
concluded the first group. The final 
group included works by Schubert, De- 
bussy and Albeniz, which seemed to 
place the pianist on home territory, and 
the audience refused to leave until a 
number of extras had been added. 

In the fifth pair of concerts by the 
Philharmonic, at which Iturbi appeared 
as guest conductor, the pianist conduct- 
ed without score and the program in- 
cluded Franck’s Symphony, two Wag- 
ner excerpts and Debussy’s Suite, La 
Mer. He took the symphony at fever- 
ish haste, faring better in the climaxes 
than in more tranquil moments. It was 
not the Franck to which we have be- 
come accustomed, although there have 
been sundry readings of this sublime 
work in the last several seasons. The 
Debussy work found him in happier 
vein and its rare beauty was more fully 
realized. Both audiences were good 
sized and Iturbi’s many friends gave 
him hearty support. 


Quartet in Candlelight Programs 


The Bartlett-Frankel String Quartet 
gave the first of its series of three 
candlelight programs in the Biltmore 
on Jan. 4. This ensemble, sponsored 
by Mrs. Cecil Frankel as a tribute to 
her father has made steady progress, 
and seems to be the inspiration for a 
gentle epidemic of chamber music or- 
gizations that have sprung up in the 
last few seasons. A new member made 
his bow on this occasion, Philip Kah- 
gan, replacing Emil Ferir as viola play- 
er. The program began with Haydn's 
Emperor Quartet and closed with 
Tchaikovsky’s Quartet No. 3 in E Flat 
Minor, with Turina’s La Oracion del 
Torero and Sinigaglia’s Etude de Con- 
cert occupying the middle portion. The 
Haydn work was played with fine clas- 
sic appreciation, but first honors were 
won in the Tchaikovsky opus, which 
was given a notable performance. The 
ensemble has achieved a well balanced 
homogeneity in tone and spirit. 

E. Robert Schmitz was piano soloist 
in the Philharmonic’s popular-priced 
concert on Jan. 5, playing Mozart’s Con- 
certo in D Minor. As might be expect- 
ed from the gifted Frenchman, who has 
gained fame as a Mozart interpreter, 
the performance was one of brilliance 
and tonal beauty. The audience insisted 
upon many recalls. The orchestra, con- 
ducted by Henry Svedrofsky, also 


played Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas Over- 
ture, and a suite by Dohnanyi. 
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Myra Kinch, a talented dancer seen 
previously in recital, headed a company 
of thirty dancers in a Philharmonic pro- 
gram. Her interpretations were singu- 
larly individual. She was assisted by 
Manuel Galea, pianist, and a group of 
singers under the direction of Frank 
Pursell. 

Hat D. CRAIN 


PITTSBURGH FORCES 
LED BY MODARELLI 





Symphony under Auspices of 
Orchestra Association— 
Lhevinne Soloist 


PirtspurGH, Jan. 20.—Since the 
break of the new year our concerts have 
been excellent. The Pittsburgh Orches- 
tra played for the first time under the 
auspices of the older orchestra associa- 
tion which sponsors visiting orchestras 
including in its program Brahms’s First 
Symphony, Respighi’s Pines of Rome 
and Gluck’s Overture to Orpheus and 
Eurydice. Mr. Modarelli conducted 
and the soloist was Josef Lhevinne in 
Chopin’s F Minor Piano Concerto. 

Pescha Kagan gave her first piano 
ecital in several years at the Twentieth 
Century Club on the afternoon of Jan. 
10. Greater maturity and a renewed 
vivacity was especially noticeable in the 
Beethoven Les Adieux Sonata and in 
works by Chopin. The D Minor Pre- 
lude and Fugue of Bach-Busoni, four 
of the Schumann Fantasy Pieces, a 
Toccata of Poulenc and the Fledermaus 
Waltz were also played. 

The Pittsburgh String Symphony En- 
semble played a serenade by Bernard 
Sekles and a first local performance of 
Respighi’s Botticelli’s Triptych. 

Mlle. Rene Nizan gave an organ re- 
cital at Calvary Church on Jan. 13. 
one of the free recitals organized bv 
Harvey B. Gaul. Her program in- 
cluded works by Bach, Couperin, Da- 
quin and Dupré. 

At the Young Men and Women’s He- 
brew Association the Kansas City so 
prano, Rosemarie Brancato, sang the 
usual coloratura program—airs from 
Rigoletto, Lucia, and Bishop’s Lo Here 
the Gentle Lark, some excellent English 
songs and several folk melodies. Her 
accompanist. Victoria Franzen, con- 
tributed solo pieces by Debussy and 
deFalla. |. Frep LissFeLt 


DULUTH CIVIC PLAYERS 
IN INTERESTING CONCERT 








Josephine Antoine Is Soloist with 
Symphony Under Paul Lemay 


in Stimulating List 


DututH, Jan. 20—The Duluth Civic 
Symphony, Paul Lemay, conductor. 
with Josephine Antoine, soprano, as 
soloist, gave its third evening program 
of the season on Jan. 17. The orches- 
tral works included the Brahms C 
Minor Symphony, the Prelude to Die 
Meistersinger and Deems Taylor’s Cir- 
cus Day. Miss Antoine’s songs in- 
cluded the first performance with or- 
chestra of A. Walter Kramer’s Parting 
in Autumn: Meeting in Spring, and 
works by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rossini 
and Saint-Saens. 

Miss Antoine’s singing was note- 
worthy in many respects. In_ the 
Kramer aria and in Una Voce poco Fa, 
her voice was brilliantly resourceful. 
Mr. Kramer’s composition is an effec- 





tive display of writing, the introductory 
andante providing the soloist with am- 
ple opportunity to display the lyric 
quality of her voice and the allegro, 
virtuousity and skill. 

Mr. Lemay conducted the orchestra 
in broad and majestic readings of the 
Brahms and Wagner works and ob- 
tained a good deal of humor from Tay- 
lor’s fantasy, which was given its first 
performance in the Northwest. 


N. C. 





BRAINE JAZZ CONCERTO 
PLAYED AT HARRISBURG 





Raudenbush Is Soloist, Composer Con- 
ducts Premiere Performance of 
Skillful Work 


HaArrispurG, Pa., Jan. 20.—With 
George King Raudenbush, conductor of 
the Harrisburg Symphony, in the dual 
role of violinist and conductor, and 
Robert Braine, composer, as guest con- 
ductor, the orchestra’s second concert of 
the season on Jan. 8 in the Forum of 
the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Building provided a program of classic 
and modern contrast. 

Mr. Raudenbush, who, by his inspired 
leadership of the Harrisburg forces, has 
won wide admiration, added new tri- 
umphs by his brilliant performance of 
Robert Braine’s Concerto in Jazz. This 
novel and skillfully contrived work was 
given its concert premiere here with the 
composer conducting. Mr. Rauden- 
bush, by his sincere musicianship, and 
impelling beauty of tone, merged musi- 
cal and virtuoso gifts in a happy collab- 
oration. Soloist and composer-conduc- 
tor received an almost unprecedented 
ovation. 

In addition to the Jazz Concerto, Mr. 
3raine ably conducted the overture to 
the third act of his opera, Virginia, 
melodic and reminiscent of the old 
South, and his realistic tone poem 
SOS. Both works created a favorable 
impression. 

The Overture to Figaro’s Hochzeit 
by Mozart, which opened the program, 
and Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony 
were conducted by Mr. Raudenbush and 


given a thoroughly spirited reading. 
With the playing of the Eroica the or- 
chestra achieved one of the greatest 
performances in its career. et 
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Passed Amay | 


Ella Russell 


FLorENcE, Iraty, Jan. 16.—Ella Russell, 
operatic soprano, died here today. She 
was born in Cleveland, O., in 1864 and 
after study in Paris and Milan, made her 
debut in Prato, Sicily. She sang through- 
out Europe and was especially popular in 
England following her debut at Covent 
Garden as Gilda in 1885. 


Theodore Bendix 


Theodore Bendix, orchestra leader and 
composer, died in hospital in Bay Shore, 

I., on Jan. 15 following an operation. 
He was born in Detroit in 1863. Among 
the best-known productions conducted by 
him were The Belle of New York, Ben 
Hur, and the Beauty and the Beast. He 
also conducted for Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., 
and Col. Henry W. Savage. He had his 
own music library for a while but later 
disposed of it to a larger organization. 
His brother, Max Bendix, violinist, at one 
time concertmaster at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, survives him. 











NEW HAVEN GROUP 
IN SECOND CONCERT 


Symphony and Civic Orchestra 
Led by Smith and Kortschak 
Are Active 


New Haven, Jan. 20.—The Nev 
Haven Civic Orchestra, Hugo Korts 
chak, conductor, gave its second concer! 
of the season on Dec. 16, with Romeo 
Tata, violinist, as assisting artist. Th: 
New Haven Symphony, David Stanle, 
Smith, conductor, gave its second con 
cert on Dec. 2. James Friskin was solo 
ist in Brahms’s Concerto in -D Minor. 
His intelligent and musicianly perfor 
mance won him warm response. Othe 
works on the program were Beethoven's 
First Symphony and Bloch’s Hiver 
Printemps. 

Due to plans of the faculty of the 
Yale School of Music to devote its an 
nual ensemble concerts to the music of 
Bach, the regular faculty string quar 
tet, composed of Messers. Kortschak 
Tata, Berman, and Stoeber, gave a re 
cital in Sprague Hall on Dec. 18. The 
program included Beethoven’s Trio in 
C Minor, Brahms’s Sonata in F, with 
Arthur Hague assisting; and_ the 
Franck Quartet in D. 


The most recent concerts were those 
of the New Haven Carol Choir given 
in Battell Chapel and conducted by 
David Stanley Smith. The Christmas 
Carols sung on these occasions ar: 
mostly the product of the research of! 
Prof. Edward Bliss Reed and the ar 
ranging of Mr. Smith. They have pub 
lished over 200 carols. 

Harold Samuel gave a notable all 
Bach recital in Sprague Hall on Dec 
13, playing the Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue, the Partita in A, four Preludes 
and Fugues, and the French Suite in 
G. He surpassed all previous perfo1 
mances, and the audience cheered. 

Lily Pons gave her first recital ot 
the season in this country in the third 
event of the Woolsey Hall series, on 
Dec. 10. She sang to best advantage 
in arias of Rossini and Donizetti. As 
sisting her was Marcel Hubert wh 
proved himself an able ’cellist with 
rich and sonorous tone. Arpad Sandor, 
pianist, and Luigi Alberghini, flutist, 
accompanied. MILES KASTENDIECK 


Lucien Fugére 

Paris, Jan. 16.—Lucien Fugére, baritone, 
for many years a popular member of the 
Opéra-Comique, died here yesterday at 
eighty-seven. A native of Paris, Fugere 
when hardly more than a child, worked as 
a stone mason to support his family. Whe 
twenty-one he was a traveling salesman 
but gave this up to take a position in a 
small theatre at five dollars a week. H« 
made his debut at the Opéra-Comique i 
1870 and appeared in practically ever; 
opera in its repertoire until his retirement 
One of his greatest successes was as th: 
Cook in Massenet’s Le Jongleur de Notr: 
Dame. In 1933, he emerged from retiré 
ment to sing the role of Bartolo in Th: 
Barber of Seville. 


Estelle Heartt Dreyfus 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 20.—Estelle Heartt 
Dreyfus, singer and teacher, died in St 
Luke’s Hospital, Pasadena, on Jan. 12 
Mrs. Dreyfus was born in Carson City 
Nev., fifty-eight years ago, coming to Los 
Angeles as a child and spending practically 
all her life here, except the time spent in 
study in New York and in Europe. Sh« 
was well known on the concert stage, es 
pecially as an interpreter of Spanish folk 
songs. Her husband, Louis Dreyfus, and 
a brother survive. H.D.C 
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FESTIVE NOTE IN 
SCRANTON SERIES 


Martini and Maganini Forces 
Open Concert List—Holi- 
day Music Attracts 


ScRANTON, Pa., Jan. 20.—Scranton’s 
Community Concert Association has 
enjoyed the first two of the season’s 
four artist concerts. In November 
Nino Martini gave the first concert, 
singing to an audience that filled the 
largest hall in the city, the Masonic 
Temple Auditorium. Being the first 
time the Association had met in this 
beautiful hall, there was an air of fes- 
tivity, of excitement, and of glamour 
that was unusual, due, perhaps, to the 
satisfaction of meeting in a larger place, 
and due, no doubt, to the numerous 
groups of association members arriving 
from neighboring towns. The enthu- 
siasm which greeted Mr. Martini was 
great indeed, and was reflected in his 
evident enjoyment of singing to so re- 
sponsive an audience as the evening 
progressed. 





The second evening of the series hap- 
pened to be a treacherous one for travel, 
so the music lovers from a distance 
were less in number. There still re- 
mained, however, the same air of 
glamour, and the attention, enthusiasm, 
and interest which made itself felt 
across the space between the seats 
and the golden curtained stage, that 
intangible sympathetic contact be- 


tween listeners and performers flowed 
freely and welcomed the conductor 
and performers of the Maganini 


Little Symphony with such warmth 
that time passed unheeded and at last, 
when the music and Mr. Maganini’s 
engaging remarks concerning the mu- 
sic, were reluctantly brought to a close, 
the audience blinked unbelievingly at 
the silent clock at the back of the hall, 
which recorded the hour as very close 
to eleven; they had had a good two 
and a half hours of music, music chosen 
from the “beginning of musical history 
and continuing into the music of the 
future.” 

Just as Scranton’s associates in 
Wilkes-Barre and other neighboring 
communities enjoy the Scranton con- 
cert list, so does Scranton enjoy the 
Wilkes-Barre list of concerts. Decem- 
ber brought us Grete Stueckgold in the 
Wilkes-Barre concert hall and January 
brought us Goldsand and Hans Kindler 
in a joint recital. 


Holiday Music Delightful 


Thanksgiving Day was marked by 
an hour of music late in the afternoon 
when, in the Hickory Street Presby- 
terian Church, the glorious Casavant 
organ, played by Frieda Nordt was 
heard, first alone in the stirring phrases 
of Franck’s Piece Heroique, then in 
combination with violin and ‘cello 
(William Mais, violinist, and Emanual 
Holland, ’cellist) in a group of trios 
by Vivaldi, Bach, Pergolese, and Moz- 
art; and, finally in the orchestral part 
of Mendelssohn’s Piano Concerto in G 
Minor, Gertrude Kuebler of New York 
City, playing the piano score with 
grace and satisfying insight. A large 
audience filled the church, for Thanks- 
giving Day recitals in one or other of 
the churches of the city is a local tradi- 
tion. 

The Christmas season was musically 

served by many interesting Christ- 
mas programs. Of those outside the 
urches the performance of Handel’s 





Messiah again kept true to traditional 
form. It was sung by the Temple 
Mixed Chofus of 225 voices under the 
baton of Gounod Evans, accompanied 
by an adequate orchestra and the organ. 
The guest soloist was Arthur Ander- 
son, baritone, of the Metropolitan Cp- 
era Company. Other solo parts were 
divided among seven soloists taken 
from the ranks of the chorus. 

Another outstanding Christmas pro- 
gram was that given by the Music De- 
partment of the Century Club under the 
direction of Ellen Fulton. Six singers 
gave the liberal list of carols and solos 
for women’s voices in the informal, in- 
timate manner that has been adopted by 
this group in their Christmas programs 
of the past three seasons. This one 
contained the novelty of Mendelssohn’s 
Six Piano Pieces “composed as a 
Christmas gift to his young friends,” 
each preceding a group of the carols 
and fitting the mood of each with re- 
markable and pleasing effectiveness. A 
charming stage set enhanced the spirit 
of the program. oad 

Earlier in the Christmas month the 
Music Department presented Ray Lev. 
concert pianist, in a program of piano 
music which displayed admirably the 
virtuosity, artistry and authority of 
this young pianist. It was an aft- 
ernoon long to be remembered for its 
brilliance. 


Local Singer Gets Screen Contract 


Scranton has often had reason to be 
proud of the musicians it has fostered. 
The latest burst of pride was felt upon 
the announcement that Alan Jones had 
signed a five-year contract with Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. Mr. Jones sang a 
few years ago in one of the local 
churches as boy soprano soloist. His 
success has been rapid. But he has 
worked intensely and faithfully and 
with constant purpose. He deserves 
his success and his native city wishes 
him all that fame and honor can bring 
him. ELLEN FULTON 


TO SING GLUCK’S ORPHEUS 





Juilliard Opera School to Present 
Classical Work on Four 
Evenings 
The Juilliard Opera School will pre- 
sent Gluck’s opera Orpheus as its sec- 
ond offering of the season, in the Juil- 
liard Concert Hall on the evenings of 
Tan. 30. and 31, and Feb. 1 and 2. Al- 
bert Stoessel will conduct the perform- 
ance and the cast and orchestra will be 
composed of students of the School. 
Alfredo Valenti will direct the staging 
and design the scenery, and Arthur 
Mahonev is arranging the ballet. The 

opera will be sung in English. 

The casts will include: Orpheus, 
Risé Stevens and Pauline Pierce; Eu- 
rydice, Marvel Biddle and Emma Bel- 
dan; Amor, Maxine Stellman and An- 
namary Dickey: A _ Blessed Spirit, 
Helen Fernum and Carolyn Urbanek. 





Metropolitan Forces to Give Bohéme in 
Newark 

Newark, N. J., Jan. 20.—A perform- 
ance of La Bohéme will be given by 
the Metropolitan Opera Association at 
the Mosque Theatre here on Jan. 29 
under the sponsorship of L. Bamberger 
& Co. This will mark the Metropoli- 
tan’s first appearance in New Jersey. 
The cast will include Lucrezia Bori as 
Mimi, Nino Martini as Rodolfo, Giu- 
seppe De Luca as Marcello, Virgilio 
Lazzari as Colline and Nina Morgana 
as Musetta. Vincenzo Bellezza will 
conduct. Proceeds are to go to the 
Hospital and Home for Crippled Chil- 
dren in Newark. 
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Pupils of La Forge-Berimen Studios 
Are Presented 


Elizabeth Andres, contralto, pupil of 
Frank La Forge, was heard in recital at 
the Hotel Towers on Jan. 3, as guest 
artist with the Illuminati Club. On Jan. 
19, Miss Andres was soloist at a meeting 
of the International Benjamin Franklin 
Club, at the Hotel Plaza. Ethelynn Wat- 
ton was at the piano for both programs. 

Emma Otero, coloratura soprano, sang 
the aria “Care Compagne” from La Son- 
nambula at a _ lecture-recital given by 
Henrietta Weber on Jan. 9. Beryl Blanch 
accompanied. 

Elizabeth Haynes and Gerald Mirate, 
pupils of Ernesto Bertimen, gave an in- 
formal pianc musicale at the La Forge- 
Bertmen Studios recently. Miss Haynes 
played a group of Chopin pieces and Mr. 
Mirate the Handel-Brahms Variations and 
Fugue. 


Institute of Musical Art Students 
Give Anniversary Program 


Students of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard School of Music, gave the 
thirtieth anniversary concert on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 16, in the school auditorium. 
The program consisted entirely of chamber 
music. Bethoven’s String Quartet, Op. 59, 
was played by Gisella Ehrenwerth, Elnora 
Rodgers, Eunice Giffin and Signe Sand- 
strom. The Brahms E Minor Sonata for 
‘cello and piano was given by Miss Sand- 
strom and Pearl Hill. Following this a 
quartet in D by Haydn was played by 
Eugene Schwartz, Emanuel Vardi, Miss 
Giffin and Margaret Christy. The final 
work was Brahms’s Sextet in B Flat 
played by Willi Hymanson, Alphonse 
Carlo, John Denbeck, Dorothy Averell, 
Elizabeth Priest and Anne Weber. 


New Classes at Greenwich House 
Music School 


Advanced technique classes in stringed 
instruments have been introduced this sea- 
son into the curriculum of the Greenwich 
House Music School by Bianca Marvin 
who collaborates with Enrique Caroselli, 
the head of the department. Of especial 
popularity are the viola classes which 
Miss Marvin coaches personally and from 
which members of the various quartets and 
also of the Greenwich String Orchestra 
led by Mr. Caroselli are chosen. An all 
Bach program was given by the orchestra 
in Greenwich House Auditorium last 
month for the benefit of the orchestra 
fund. 


De Paul University Music School 
Faculty Active in Recitals 


Cu’caco, Jan. 20.—Arthur C. Becker, 
dean of the school of music of De Paul 
University, gave an organ recital over sta- 
tion WHAS, Louisville, Ky., on Thanks- 
giving Day. Dr. Wesley La Violette, edu- 
cational director of the Music School, chose 
Strauss’s Salome for his broadcast over 
WGN on Nov. 21. On Nov. 7, he talked 
on Puccini’s Turandot and the Thomson- 
Stein Four Saints in Three Acts, and on 
Nov. 14, the Max Reinhardt production of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

S. Victor Tufigno began a series of six 
lectures and demonstration lessons in Sol 
feggio in the Downtown Building, on 
Nov. 27. Leon Stein gave his annual pub 
lic recital of his own compositions on Dec 
12, in the Little Theatre. 

Isador Berger presented members of his 
ensemble class in a recital in the Little 
Theatre, on Nov. 27. Pupils of Michael 
Wilkomirski, Isador Berger, Sergei Tar 
nowsky, Ruth Anis, Mildred Huls, and 
Monica Mast Boggs, were heard in the solo 
class on Nov. 9. Those appearing were 
Edward Gradman, Richard Elisberg, and 
Sister Anna, violinists; Anita Baicher, 
Miriam Bohunek, and Alice Nemecek, 
pianists and Agnes Zeman and Harriet 
Marten, sopranos. 
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Frieda Klink to Begin 
New Series of Studio 


Recitals This Winter 
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Frieda Klink, Whose Many Artist Pupils Are 
Actively Engaged 


Frieda Klink will inaugurate a month- 
ly series of studio recitals to continue 
during the winter and in which she will 
present many of her artist-pupils, 
among whom are Marjorie Harris, 
mezzo-soprano, who is heard over WOR 
every week on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, Norman Snedeker, baritone, 
who is active as soloist at the Central 
Methodist Church in Newark, a mem- 
ber of the Operatic Art Club of New- 
ark, Central Methodist Quartet, Cathe- 
dral Choral Club and the Orpheus Club 
of Newark. Marietta Reynolds, con 
tralto, is soloist at the Community 
Church of Great Neck, L. I. 

Five Friedberg Students Heard in 

Recital 

Irving Owen, Arthur White, Judith 
Snitman, Emil Koehler and Maro Aje- 
mian, five advanced students of Carl 
Friedberg, gave a recital on Jan. 12 in 
the hall of the Institute of Musical Art. 
Works by Chopin, Beethoven, Liszt, 
Szymanowski and Mendelssohn were 
played. 





Barth Pupil Plays at Barbizon-Plaza 

Bithiah Berman, pianist, a pupil of Hans 
Barth at the National School for Musical 
Culture, gave a recital in the Barbizon- 
Plaza on the evening of Jan. 8. Mr. Ber- 
man played the second movement of the 
Schumann Concerto with Mr. Barth at a 
second piano, and was also heard in com- 
positions by Bach, Handel, Mozart and 
Chopin. 


Lea Karina, Achron Pupil, Active 
in Radio 
Lea Karina, Finnish soprano and an 
artist pupil of Isidor Achron, has intro- 
duced Mr. Achron’s Waltz Song as the 
theme melody of the Continental Varieties 
program over WJZ on Sindays, at 4 p.m. 
Miss Karina also was heard in the pro 
gram of the NBC Music Guild on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 17, with the Stradivarius Quar 
tet when she gave songs by Glazounoff, 
Joseph Achron and Gliére. 





Arthur Mahoney to Teach Dancing at 
Juilliard Graduate School 
Arthur Mahoney, dancer, has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the Juilliard 
Graduate School where he will give class 
and private instruction and direct the 
dancing in the operatic productions of the 
school. He has been a member of the 
ballet of the Metropolitan Opera House and 
later studied in Europe with well-known 
instructors. He toured with the Ida Rubin- 

stein Ballet. 
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PHILADELPHIA MEN Curtis Institute Gives Gay Barber of Seville 


LED BY KLEMPERER 


Artur Schnabel Soleist im All- 
Beethoven List—Reiner 
Again Acclaimed 


Puaperraia, Jan 20—The tem- 
porary post-Stokowskiam regime 01 
the Philadelphia Orchestra was sig- 
nalized on Jan. 4, 5 and 8 by the con- 


Klemperer amd Artur 
here 


junchon ot Utto 
Schnabel, both makm g re-advents 
} “ 





after years of absemce, a rather glort- 
ous exposition Beethoven comstitut- 
ing their jomt offerimg 
Symphony No. 1 Beethoven 
Concerto No. $ m E Fist (Hmgeror 
Beethoven 
Mr. Schrazbe! 
Symphony No. 5 Beethoven 
The titamic guest comdmuctor dis 
carded the modermesque and chromt- 
umed podium, en suite this seasom with 
the new retimue of players, chairs and 


desks, still towering ower the players 


however. And what is more mportant 
he towered im his mterpretations of 
the two symphonies. The patterned 
First was read with clarity and the 


Fifth, played with all repeats. divulged 
new designs even to the sophisticated 
Mr. Klemperer received a great ova- 
tion at the conclusion of the Fifth, as 


well as after. his superb accompani- 
ment to the Emperor Comecerto. Mr 
Schnabel’s reading of the comcerto met 
at all poimts the demands of the work 
and the high quality of the orchestral 
background. He. too. had mumerous re 
calls 
The &fth of 


the Sunday evening 
popular concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra on Jan 13 brought Fritz 


Reiner again as th odmuctor im ome 
of his umiquely devised combimations 
this time a Humgarian program with 
Leonora Cortez as soloist 
Hary Jenos Suite Kodaly 
Divertimento for String Orchestra. On 
20 A Wene- 
Ruratia Hunesrica Dohnanyt 
Les Prélodes Liszt 
Hungarian Panterv Liszt 
Miss Cortes 
Hungarian March Berlioz 


~* by 


A gain 
sion a fortnight 2 1s Witenmese 
program, had a bic ome of 
the largest of recent seasoms, and 2g2in 
enthusiasm was ramoant, the comdnctor 
receiving eight recalls amd the amdience 
remaining five mimotes at 
apnland and cheer. I 


it was a simeular 
tribute to Mr. Reimer and a 


x 


. 


andrence. 


. 
the end to 


recnent - 


tion of his enormoms popularity. The 
Weiner Divertimento. mew here. is 
based on themes of old Humegarian 


sones and ts vaned emomgh to contrast 
a Tempo di Czardas with 2 Fox-Dance 
the harmonization being the 
modern idiom. The Dohmainvi also had 
the modernistic amd? proved a 
worthwhile novelty The somorous 
proclamations of Les Préludes and the 
martial music from Damnation of 
Faust elicited enormous accciaim 

Miss Cortez wom a trimmoh for her 
effective and vigorous: pianism im the 
Fantasy, which maseniimity 
of endeavor for a sufficing 
tion. Her massage work was 
dinarily brilliant, and the 
er overdone 
an encore. 2 fifieult etude in 
thirds and fifths, plawed at 
inelvy ramid pace 


' ! 
sounie tea 
ar eery 
tinge 


a 


requires 
mterpreta- 
extTraer 
bravura nev 
She had to respond with 
very 


oihal alantrify 


The Citw Onrche<tra ; manor trmrt 
f the LWD musicians project. gave 
m unusually snceessial proerem on 
Tan. 13 im Mitten Hall of Temple 
University 
Suite in D Bach 
Symphory No & Beerhoven 
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A Room in Bartolo’s House, the Fourth Scene from Act | in the Curtis Institute's Recent Production of the Barber of Seville, with Margere’ 
Codd as Rosina, Ruth Carhart, Berta; Donald Beltz, Figaro; Albert Mahler, Count Almaviva; Abrasha Robofsky, Bartolo, and Eugen: 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—Spark- 
lingly revised, with unusual stage 
settings, the Curtis Institute’s annual 
venture into opera put the famous old 
warhorse of the lighter repertoire, The 
Barber of Seville, through novel and 
imteresting pirouettings. The Rossini 
lyrico-comic masterpiece, sponsored by 
the Philadelphia Forum, was given on 
Tam. 18 at the Academy of Music, be- 
fore a large audience which relished 


povven noses senvnesenenenegsnenennnstisensiesrenentanenae 


Ballet, Good Humored Ladies...... Scarlatti 
DD « n0sces6e000o0% 
us Overture 


Thaddeus Rich, formerly as- 
sistant conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, was the musical director 
und led his full scale symphony in very 
satisfying performances of all the 
works, the geniality of the Beethoven. 
and the delightful charm of Vincenzo 
Tomassini’s arrangement of the gay 
Scarlatti music being outstanding. The 
Strauss overture was an encore which 
the enthusiastic audience could not be 
denied. 

The Women’s Symphony J. W. F. 
Leman, conductor, was heard in a mid- 
winter concert on Jan. 11 in Bethany 
\uditorium. The group improves from 
season to season and its work at the 
current event was marked by excellent 
unanimity of attack and good musician- 
ship. An outstanding item was the 
Finlandia of Sibelius. Miriam Young, 
soprano, was a Satisfactory soloist, con- 
tributing an aria from Cavalleria and 
2 group of shorter numbers. 

The Fortnightly Club, Henry Gordon 
Thunder, conductor, gave the opening 
concert of its forty-second season on 
Jam. 9 im the Academv of Music. A 
varied program including some novel- 
ties was given with excellent tone and 
attack by the club. which is one of the 
best of the local male choruses. Of 
special interest was an effective setting 
by Dr. Thunder of Christina Rossetti’s 
Devotion. The soloists were Marie 
Stone Langston, contralto and David 
Frasina, a young violinist of much 
talent. 

Nina Prettyman Howell. violinist: 
Johanne Ogrodowski Ridpath, contral 
to. and Morton Howard, pianist. were 
the collaborators on Tan. 6 at the first 
Sunday evening musicale of Plavs and 
Plavers, at the Playhouse. under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Samuel Woodward. 
music chairman. Mme. Ridpath sangé 


Dr. 





Loewenthal as Basilio 


the intrigues of the plot and the droll 
patter of the dialogue, since the ver- 
nacular was used adeptly and intelligi- 
bly. The translation was excellent and 
the singers, artist students or recent 
graduates of the Institute had been 
thoroughly drilled by Fritz Reiner, who 
conducted, and Dr. Herbert Graf of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra opera series, 
who was the stage director, in clear 
and communicative diction. For once 


a group of Polish art and folk songs 
in costume, with very effective inter- 
pretation. Mr. Howard’s chief offer- 
ing was an excellent reading of the 
Bach Prelude and Fugue in A Minor. 


Mrs. Howell played several lighter 
works, including the delightful Mo- 
squitos, of Fairchild. Her very ac- 


ceptable accompanist was Ruth Bur- 
oughe. 

The University Glee Club, recently 
organized, with membership drawn 
from resident alumni of various col- 
leges, gave its first concert on Jan. 2 
at the Plays and Players theatre. Dr. 
H. Alexander Matthews, the director, 
has already achieved excellent results 
from his newly organized forces, which 
sang appropriate Yuletide carols and 
part songs and gave a playlet, Christ- 
mas Eve In Merrie England in the 
Eighteenth Century with several choral 
interpolations. 

Harl McDonald opened the new 
series of Wednesday evening programs 
by faculty members of the music de- 
partment of the School of Fine Arts of 
the University of Pennsylvania, on Jan. 
9 in Irvine Auditorium. Mr. McDonald 
spoke informingly on The Fantasy in 
Piano Literature, tracing the develop- 
ment of the form and illustrating the 
evolution by significant examples. 

W. R. Murpny 
Holst Opera to Be Given American 
Premiere at MacDowell Club 

The first American performances of 
the one-act opera, At the Boar’s Head, 
by Gustav Holst, will be given at the 
MacDowell Club Auditorium on Feb. 16, 
17, 22, 23. The cast will include Anna 
Hamlin, soprano, and Marion Selee. 
contralto; Kurt Brownell, Floyd 
Worthington and Patrick Henry. 
tenors; and John Gurney and Edward 
Lay, baritones. The opera will be un- 
der the direction of Sandor Harmati. 


in the intended way, a comic opera w 
genuinely comic, since the continuit 
and the speech were plainly apparent 
In addition, the voices were fresh ar 
young and the acting was of superi 
merit. 

Several of the singers have had « 
perience both with the disbanded Phi 
delphia Grand Opera Company and t! 
current operatic season of the Philad 
phia Orchestra. Albert Mahler, 
graduate, was a duly romantic Aln 
viva, singing the opening serenade wit 
fine voice and entering into the hum 
of the occasion in his various later d 
guises. Comedy honors were won 
Abrasha Robofsky, as Dr. Bart 
whose constant dismay was highly lud 
crous and whose singing of sever 
rapid-fire numbers was swift and amu 
ing; by Eugene Loewenthal, who w: 
a droll marplot as Basilio, and sang t! 
Calumnia aria in a rich, suave ba: 
and by Donald Beltz, the only gu 
artist, whose Figaro was continuou: 
agile and vivacious, though his Lars 
al Factotum might have been a 
more pungent. 

The Rosina was Margaret Codd 
graduate. whose coloratura was pel! 
cid and brilliant in the Una Voce Po 
Fa and whose acting was delicious! 
demure. Smaller roles were well fille 
by Ruth Carhart. as Berta, Leonar 
Treash as Fiorello, Sylvan Levin, 
graduate, as Ambrogio and Lester Eng 
lander as the Officer. The chorus wa 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra A: 
sociation. 

Dr. Graf originated a new and color 
ful form of presenting the time hor 
ored work that took it out of the cor 
ventionalized. He used the platforr 
stage, after the Munich fashion an 
placed his somewhat modernistic an 
highly contrasted sets within a ne 
proscenium frame, inside the Acaden 
arch, with boxes painted on the sic 
and old-fashioned gas lights in front 
which a flunkey “lighted” with a tape 
as the overture was played. By an 
genious series of drops Dr. Graf w 
able to add three new scenes whi 
helped to shift the locale illusively, v: 
auickly. 

The Curtis Institute Orchestra play« 
the accompaniments admirably, m 
overwhelming the singers, always poin 
ing their song, and Mr. Reiner kept tl 
pace in pit and on stage alacritou 
throughout. W. R. Murpry 
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